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The Story I Tell at Christmas “Family Gathering” 
Kathleen Norris explains why she believes 


Obscenity Merchants Family Weekly 


The Postmaster General analyzes a half-billion dollar industry 


Home, Sweet Push-Button Home Wall Street Journal 
The incredible is just around the corner 


Eight Questions Parents Ask 
“The Magic of Bringing Up Your Child” 
Television's Miss Frances offers tips on handling kids 
The Day I Met Pope John Star Weekly Magazine 
Now I know the secret of his serenity 


Denver: the Mile-High City William E. Barrett 


Her memories include missioners, miners, and Buffalo Bill 


Stagecoach Mary 

She was a better man than many men, says Gary Cooper 
The Star the Magi Saw 

Its light still beckons to all mankind 


Francis Thompson: God’s Chosen Derelict................-.-- Eric Worth 


He failed at nearly everything except his art and his love of God 


What Your Handwriting Says About You Donald Connolly 


Graphologists can read between the lines 


The Man Who Should Be the Next President....“Candidates 1960” 


An ideal candidate doesn’t necessarily make a great chief executive 


Top Ten at the Zoo Picture Story 


Pictures of, and comments on, the favorites at the Bronx Zoo 


Lone Eagle of the Alps 


Pilot Hermann Geiger dodges avalanches while saving injured climbers 


For All God’s Children 


Unicer fights disease and ignorance around the world 


Enjoyment of Leisure Is a Fine Art 
It’s never too late to learn to play 


Pioneer Who Linked Two Oceans ; Robert T. Reilly 


Ed Creighton: telegraph builder and conqueror of nature 


The Strong, the Silent Male Today’s Health 


Do you have trouble conversing with your husband? 


(Continued on page 2) 





Because I was snapping at everyone, 


19? 


my doctor started me on Postum! 


*“Everybody gets riled now and then. But when you don’t 
feel right, or sleep well, everything gets on your nerves. 
When that happened to me, I went to the doctor. 

“He said my symptoms were pretty common... 

thought they might be due to too much coffee; some 

people can’t always take all the caffein in coffee. He 

achedeshontan suggested Postum. It’s caffein-free . . . can’t aggravate 
, your nervous system or keep you awake. 

“I followed his advice, and started feeling, sleeping 

Instant * 4 and acting better. Why don’t you give Postum a good 
maa try—for 30 days, in fact. You’ll like it!” 
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<ul §=©6 Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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The Chauion Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s select grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men la 
come the great wines of The 


oe The, i/ Christian vl 
Christian Brothers 


¢ Brothers : 
of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


By Kay Sullivan 


BEN HUR is back... 


A classic novel is brought to life on the screen in epic style 


Hollywood, that fountainhead of 
colossal projects, has outdone itself in 
Ben Hur. 

The 1959 screen version of General 
Lew Wallace’s famous novel of 1880 
will almost certainly overwhelm movie- 
goers with its scope and grandeur. 
Mem spent a year filming it in Italy 
after five years of preproduction work. 
It piled up statistics unequaled in 
movie history. For example, an 18-acre 
set provided room for the chariot-race 
sequence. Ancient Jerusalem was re- 
built in a ten-square-block area. A man- 
made lake held two full-sized Roman 
galleys for sea battles. The cast was a 


veritable army of more than 25,000 
people. 

Charlton Heston, no stranger to Bib- 
lical drama, plays the title role superb- 
ly. England’s Jack Hawkins is a power- 
ful Quintus Arrius, Roman naval 
commander. Newcomer Stephen Boyd 
of Belfast, Ireland, portrays Messala} 
Ben Hur’s competitor in the chariot 
race, : 

For his masterly handling of thi¢ 
tremendous production, director Wil- 
liam Wyler should win his 14th Acad4 
emy-award nomination and even add 
another Oscar to the two already be 
stowed on him for past triumphs. 





**Mother, where did you get me?” 


NOW OVER 200,000 COPIES SOLD 


This book is unique —the TRUTH is told with 
ATHER and MOTHER in the picture — in child 
language — no evasions. The section of delicate QUES- 
TIONS and ANSWERS for older children saves 
bmbarrassing moments for both parent and youth. It 
Iso creates a new appreciation of MOTHER. 


GIVES CHILD THE RIGHT START 


The Story of Life” is different. It teaches that sex 
God's plan for the perpetuation of life. This results 
the proper attitude toward sex in the child’s early 

years, a vitally important influence throughout life. 

A Doctor writes: “The Story of Life’’ says the most 
the fewest words of anything I have ever read. 

As a physician, I know only too well the need of 

fuch early instruction to save mankind from many 

pitiful experiences.” 


HIGHLY ENDORSED BY PRIESTS 


Your approach has the two essentials: God centered 


Can YOU answer that, Mother, in a 
way that will instill in your child a deep 
respect for parenthood and reverence 
for God for designing a beautiful 

plan of life? 

That’s what “The Story of Life” by 
Ellis W. Whiting does for you as 

you read it, word for word to your child, 
truthfully giving him or her the 

FACTS OF LIFE. 

No hesitating, or groping for words 
because EXACT WORDS are provided. 


plan, and reverence for it. I certainly concur with your 
booklet’s reverential approach.” 

he Rev. Francis L. Filas, S.J. 

Associate Professor of Theology 

Loyola University, Chicago 


In the book you will see a copy of a book review by 
St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, which concludes: 
“The work is highly recommended to parents by a 
number of cautious priests.” Excerpts from the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. D. Conway’s review of this book in the 
Catholic Messenger are as follows: “I don’t mind giv- 
ing him (the author) a free assist because this book 
well deserves a boost. It will prevent the curious little 
mind from experiment, shame, and a feeling of guilt. 
And above all, it will establish that confidence and 
frankness which is going to be so necessary 10 or 12 
years later when real problems arise, and thus will 
save teen-agers from coming to me or some other 
priest with questions they wouldn't dare ask mother.” 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Price of the book is $1.00. (Add 10¢ if paid by check.) 
If not HIGHLY PLEASED, return it in ten days for 
prompt refund. Use coupon, or wrap a dollar bill in 
sheet of paper on which please PRINT your name and 
address and mail in nearest mail box to address be- 
low. No. C.0O.D.’s because of time involved. 





;ECAUSE THIS BOOK HAS 
DEEN DECLARED DUTY 


Mail this coupon with ONE DOLLAR for EACH COPY to: 


ND TAX FREE BY THE 
ANADIAN GOVERN- 
HENT, THE DOLLAR 
RICE APPLIES ALSO IN 
ANADA ANDIN ALL US. 
OSSESSIONS. Add 10¢ for 
andling charge if payment is 
nade by check. If not HIGHLY 
LEASED, return it in 10 days 
or prompt refund. 





STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 4 


912 West Lorain St., Appleton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


. Send 


Enclosed is $___ 





|, 


copies to: 








( please print) 
Address ___ 


a — — re. 


_ State 


Add 10¢ if payment is made by check. 





The Legion of Decency has highly 
recommended Columbia’s The Last 
Angry Man for family attendance. 
The film stars Paul Muni in the role 
of a Jewish doctor in Brooklyn. Call- 
ing the picture intellectually rew arding 
as well as heart- warming, the Legion 
says the film could serve as an inspira- 
tion to people of all races and creeds. 

Another “little film” that cannot 
help but delight even the most jaded 
movie-goer is The Mouse That Roared, 
British-made and a Columbia release. 
The plot revolves around the tiny 
Duchy of Grand Fenwick and its dec- 
laration of war on the U.S. (Fenwicki- 
ans count on getting rehabilitation 
funds after defeat.) Grand Fenwick’s 
invading forces take over Central Park 
wearing chain mail, and carrying bows 
and arrows. The resulting comedy of 
errors is hilarious. Peter Sellers, play- 
ing three parts, including that of 
Grand Duchess, is remarkable. 

A charming short feature titled The 
Golden Fish, Cannes Film Festival 
winner, is being released by Columbia 
Pictures. It concerns a boy, a goldfish, 
and a cat. Except for street sounds, the 
film is a “silent.” The photography of 
Pierre Goupil far outshines the spoken 
word. It is alone worth seeing for the 
improbable sight of a goldfish doing a 
sort of underwater tango. 


THEATER 


Inevitably, the first play of the sea- 
son is a will-o’-the-wi risp effort that re- 
tires into the shadows of some theatrical 
warchouse after a few performances. 
But the 1959-1960 Broadwav season 
got off to a superb start with the Cam- 
bridge Drama festival production of 


She mastered sign talk 
fo) 


Much Ado About Nothing. Shake 
speare himself probably never dreamegq 
of a Benedick and Beatrice as brilliant] 


played as they are by John Gielgud ang 
Margaret Leighton. 

WwW ith more than 30 shows schedule 
to open before December's end, i 


would seem that the “fabulous invalid 
has acquired new stamina. Among th 
30: two interesting revivals: The Grea 
God Brown, a Eugene O'Neill dram 
played with masks, and one of Georg 
Bernard Shaw’s most powerful plays 
Heartbreak House. 

One of the most touching plays o 
this or any season is W Siem Gibson 
The Miracle Worker. Anne Bancrof 
portrays Annie Sullivan, childhoo 
tutor of Helen Keller, with an eloque 
sensitivity. Miss Bancroft prepared he 
self by working with blind, deaf, an 
otherwise handicapped children 
even submitted to blindness herself b 
spending two days in a strange tow 
with eyes taped. Her great dedicatio 
shows in the magnificent results. 








A TALE OF THE CHRIST 


It is the talk of the nation. Here, in a magnificent production, is 
the immortal story beloved by millions...of romance, pageantry, 
conflict and a faith that did not die upon the cross. 


THE PERFECT PICTURE FOR THEATRE GROUPS! 


It is worth a trip to the nearest city where ‘‘Ben-Hur’”’ is showing to 
enjoy the experience of a lifetime. Special consideration given to 
groups. For further information, write to “Ben-Hur” Theatre 
Party Dept., 1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Or contact near- 
est theatre where “Ben-Hur” is announced. 


METRO GOLDWYN, YAYER 
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WILLIAM \NN\S® 


CHARLTON HESTON : JACK HAWKINS 


HAYA HARAREET STEPHEN BOYD 
HUGH GRIFFITH - MARTHA SOOTT CATHY ODONNELL: SAM JAFFE 


Screen Play by Produced by 
TECHNICOLOR KARL TUNBERG SAM ZIMBALIST camena 6s 











RECORDS 


For everyone, however remotely con- 
nected with religious music, we recom- 
mend a splendid album, Music in 
Catholic Worship. Not only does it 
vividly explain the general principles 
governing Church music but it fur- 
nishes musical examples that under- 
score the range and beauty of sacred 
music. 

The teachers and students at the 
famous Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music of Manhattanville college in 
Purchase, N.Y., provided the music, 
originally prepared for a quintet of 
programs broadcast by the National 
Council of Catholic Men. 

The first five sides explore an Intro- 
duction to Sacred Music; the What 
and Why of Gregorian Chant; Po- 


lyphony or Part Music; Good Hymns 


for Better Worship; and Music in the 
Mass. The sixth side is a tribute to 


Dom Ludovic Baron conducts 
a class in Gregorian chant 


the late Dom Ludovic Baron, O.S.B. 
one of the great exponents of Gregoria 
chant. The recorded excerpts from lec 
tures he gave at the Pius X school ar 
delightful in their informality. 

The album, edited and produced by 
Robert Hupka, is obtainable directly 
by mail from the Pius X school. 

Rea-Victor is celebrating the 60tl 
anniversary of its famous dog- and-hor 
trade-mark with a two- venue albun 
titled 60 Years of Music Americ 
Loves Best (LM-6074). From th 
opening measures of Caruso’s Vesti Lé 
Giubba to the voice of Harry Belafonte 
singing Day-O on the final side, the 
album is a mirror of American musica 
life, with a song for every period tha 

“Little Nipper” "hes shared acoustically 
with music lovers. 

Anyone who had the unique thril 
of hearing Mme. Wanda Landowsk: 
perform on the harpsichord will appre 
ciate Memorial Edition, released by 
rcA-Victor in honor of this great artis 
who singlehandedly created an audi 
ence for that ancient instrument o 
every continent. The album contain 
seven Bach compositions for the harp 
sichord, the final works recorded b¥ 
Madame Landowska before her deatl 
last August. 

Introducing Jazz, a readable hand 
book on jazz, meets a very real need 
for a simple, unbiased approach to th 
subject. It consists of talks given to 
Catholic youth club by a priest wh 
was a jazz musician before his caree 
in Religion. A select list of records i 
appended to illustrate points made i 
the text. Copies may be obtained b 
sending 50¢ to: Catechetical Guil 
260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Min 





CHRIST IS CHRISTMAS 





For a gift symbolic of the true spirit 
of the joyous Christmas season — 
Creed Rosaries and Medals, 


New masterpieces 
of contemporary 
design created by 
our own interna- 
tionally famous de- 
signers. 


New Rosary 
designs 
inspired by the 
rebirth of 
church art. 


Fine Creed religious 
E.. gifts for Christmas 
K- giving from $2 to 
$300. 


ASK FOR 


, 4 1 AY 
i) ‘| i ‘NY 


AMERICA’S FINEST RELIGIOUS GIFTS 


If you ore unable to find that special Creed item of your choice, ask your religious store to order it for you. 





TELEVISION 


Get ready to wreathe the family TV 
set in holly. Out of its relatively short 
existence have come a couple of de- 
lightful programs destined to become 
Christmas classics. 

The first, of course, is Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s wonderful Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. Especially commis- 
sioned by nsc for Christmas of 1951, 
the opera has been performed hundreds 
of times all over the world. Nec will 
telecast it again this year on Dec. 25, 
with most of the members of the orig- 
inal cast taking part. Kirk Jordan is 
Amahl, the crippled shepherd boy 
whose home provides shelter for the 
Three Wise Men on their way to 
Bethlehem. 

By this time, everyone must know 
the ending of this musical treat: when 
Amahl gives up his most precious pos- 
session, his crutch, as a gift for the 
Child, he is miraculously cured. For 
Yuletide viewing, Amahl is certainly 
ideal fare. 

A special Christmas program which 
css has elected to repeat this year on 


Amalil greets his visitors 


Dec. 16, is one featuring the First Lady 
of the American theater. In One Red 
Rose for Christmas, Helen Hayes por- 
trays the Rev. Mother Seraphim, head 
of St. Catherine’s Home for Children. 
Grown cold and remote under the 
heavy burdens of administrative duties, 
Mother Seraphim has to learn about 
love all over again when one of her 
charges (Patty Duke) gets into trouble. 
It is Miss Hayes’ show all the way, and 
a lovely job she makes of it. 

Css has a couple of other holiday 
treats for listeners: on Dec. 10, there'll 
be Christmas at the Circus, a colorful 
extravaganza with James Arness pre- 
siding over the festivities. On Dec. 13 
will be a two-hour showing of the be- 
loved film, Wizard of Oz. The mcm 
classic has not been shown publicly in 
over three years. 

For Christmas day, asc has lined up 
Walt Disney’s imaginative Alice in 
Wonderland. Sounds like just the 
thing for surfeited youngsters to watch 
while parents sort out the living room 
from gift wrappings and ribbons. 


Helen Hayes, Patty Duke, and a rose 











THE TREASURED LIFETIME GIFT 


aa Garbinal Qoellnanis py 


No gift will be more appreciated than this 
magnificent prayer book and missal by Ameri- 
ca's outstanding churchman. It has sixty-eight 
prayers by the Saints and holy lovers of God, 
Ordinary of the Mass, favorite Novenas and 
special prayers for every spiritual need. 

/ 5 Fine Bindings at $3.50 - $4.75 - $6.50 - $10 - $12.50 

Bridal Edition in White Leather $15 


BEAUTI FUL NATIVITY SETS 
Imported figures, exquisitely colored. 
12 figures, 4” high, with stable 
20 figures, 4” high, without stable... 
20 figures, 5” high, without stable. . . 


20 figures, 6” high, without 
20 figures, 6” high, with stable 





20 figures, 8” high, without stable... 
20 figures, 8” high, with stable 
Shipped Express Collect 


OUTDOOR CANDLES — New weatherproof construction, 
full 44 inches high. Startling new colors, complete with flame 
tip lamp, cord and plug. Set of two. Express Collect....$9.95 
10 inch single, all plastic candle, prepaid 
Illuminated Plastic Angel, completely 
waterproofed, for indoors or outdoors. 
Height 31 inches. Express collect.$5.95 


MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully detailed in metal, 
bronze finish. Music box plays 
“Adeste Fidelis.” Height 52”; 
width 62”. Postpaid 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS. . Postpaid 95¢ 
NEW 1960 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR Postpaid 50c 


Write for new, illustrated Christmas Catalog 


THE EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., INC. 


DEPT. CD-12 ® 19 PARK PLACE e NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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By Kathleen Norris 
Condensed from 


“Family Gathering’”* 





The Story [ Tell at Christmas 


I could not answer Mr. Murrow’s request 
for a ‘This I Believe’ contribution 


HEN I was AskED by Edward 

R. Murrow to contribute to a 
symposium called This I Believe I 
accepted the invitation with some 
pride. I sat down to write what 
sounded, at first hearing, like the 
simplest assignment in the world. 
Strangely enough, for I have been a 
churchwoman all my life, I was at 
a loss for words—and this after almost 
half a century of using them and 
abusing them uninterruptedly. 

My first effort was impersonal, 
brief, and said nothing that is not 
contained in the Nicene Creed. In 
succeeding efforts I tried to break it 
down, representing myself as some- 
times having been a backslider, as a 
wistful pilgrim at last finding the 
path. It didn’t sound convincing, 
largely, perhaps, because it wasn’t 
true. 

My mother and father were prac- 


tical Catholics. The word practical 
in this usage means that they lived 
up to the tenets, ritual, and canons 
of their special brand of faith. ‘Their 
children were early impressed with 
the importance of asking, in their 
prayers, for perseverance. Apparent- 
ly my young and wandering and 
often somew that bored prayers were 
answered. To believe in Christ is a | 
miracle that transcends all those of 
the evangelists put together. 


Mrs. Norris, born 79 years ago in 
San Francisco, has written about 70 
novels and many short stories, ar- 
ticles, and columns. She did report- 
ing and editing on San Francisco 
papers, and won her first great suc- 


cess with “Mother,” a novel. She 
married Charles Norris in New York 
in 1909, was widowed in 1945, and 

now lives in Palo Alto, Calif. 


*@ 1959 by Kathleen Norris, and reprinted with permission of the publishers, Doubleday & Co., 


Inc., New York City. 


336 pp., $4. 





THE STORY I TELL AT CHRISTMAS 13 


My Church satisfies me. If it did 
not make me inwardly happy | 
would distrust it. Faith, in whatever 
form it takes, ought to bring deep 
inner happiness and a living con- 
sciousness that the kingdom of heav- 
en is within you. If that religion, 
creed, or cult exacts certain tiresome 
restrictions and observances, these 
are a small price to pay for security. 
Fish on Fridays, Mass on Sundays, 
Confession do not fit always into 
one’s plans, but obedience is but the 
guinea’s stamp: the gold glows 
under the outer sign. 

Every Christmas I write an edi- 
torial for a syndicate that serves 
small-town newspapers. And every 
Christmas I repeat the story of the 
one life that was actually lived in 
human form to bring the words God 
and Father into union, and the one 
voice whose teaching has never been 
refuted, equaled, or denied. Two 
thousand years after that life ended, 
in a land thousands of miles away, 
that name and that voice still hold 
so high a place that no other name 
is mentioned for a long, long time 
after that of Jesus Christ. 





When another name is bracketed 
with his, it must be that of a follow- 
er, a leader and preacher like Him- 
self, one who preached in his name. 
If for one day every year those who 
profess to believe in Him could keep 
his law—such a simple law, of for- 
giveness, and service, and sharing 
coats, and overcoming evil with 
good—the world would be saved. But 
that has never been, not even for a 
day. 

After floundering about trying to 
make an intelligent and moderately 
interesting analysis of my religious 
experiences, I had to write Mr. Mur- 
row regretfully that I could not ful- 
fill his request. It could be of no in- 
terest to anyone to know that I had 
all my life been a Catholic, some- 
times devout, sometimes less devout, 
but never disturbed by fluctuations 
to any other form of belief, and for 
the most part extremely grateful for 
the privilege of belonging by birth, 
then habit, then conviction, to the 
organization that can honestly claim 
that it is one, apostolic, catholic with 
a small as well as large C, and uni- 
versal. 





By Postmaster Gen. 
C ondensed from the “Family Weekly’’* 


Arthur Summerfield 





Obscenity Merchants 


A half-billion dollar industry here in the U.S. 


is operating for the perversion of our youngsters 


HE Post OrFice department has 

declared war on the mailing of 
obscenity into American homes. Let 
all citizens, especially the parents of 
our 20 million teen-age youngsters, 
enlist in this crusade to rid the na- 
tion’s mails of lewd material soli- 
citing purchase of vile pictures, 
slides, films, and related filth. 

I wish we could show every 
American parent these materials, or 
conduct him through the exhibit 
we have arranged for members of 
Congress, law-enforcement officers, 
and civic leaders. One special alcove 
of the exhibit hall is reserved for the 
worst of it. Here we hold confiscated 
books, paintings, photographs, and 
statues representing every depraved 
human appetite. It “has to be seen to 
be believ ed. 

Unless we stop the filth mer- 
chants, close to 1 million children 
in America will find such material 
in their family mailboxes this year. 

I made a statement recently be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service com- 
mittee investigating the mailing of 


*179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aug. 2, 1959. 


pornographic material. “It is my deep 
conviction that one of the most se- 
rious moral and social problems in 
the U.S. today is the multimillion- 
dollar mail-order trafhic in obscenity.” 

Sale of such material through the 
mails is running to more than $500 
million a year! The especially dis- 
turbing aspect of this racket is the 
fact that purveyors of filth are aim- 
ing their attention more and more 
at children. 

First, they get a line of merchan- 
dise consisting of filthy cartoons, art 
studies, comic books, color slides, 
and perhaps movies in color. T hen 
they write come-on literature, des- 
cribing their offerings in the most 
provocative phrases they can invent 
to excite the senses of curious teen- 
agers. 

They reach out for customers 
through the mails. They place dum- 
my ads in inexpensive teen-age and 
pre-teen publications, offering such 
items as baseball bats for boys and 
doll-dress outfits for girls. These 
harmless items are offered below 
legitimate prices, and thousands of 


@ 1959 by Family Weekly Magazine, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 





OBSCENITY 


children send in their pennies with 
their names and addresses. Now the 
s muck merchants have what they 
seek, a list of adolescent and pre- 
adolescent boys and girls with access 
to money. 

Another list for their pandering 
comes from high-school annuals. 
Each season these are collected and 
their thousands of names and _ ad- 
dresses used by filth peddlers. Their 
shameful solicitations are written to 
tempt the curious. One raid in New 
York turned up 17 tons of obscenity 
ready to be mailed and a list of 100,- 
000 names of prospects, including 
many high-school students. 

With ‘the first mailing, in a plain, 
sealed envelope, the peddlers are in 
business. Their investment is negli- 
gible and their profits astronomical. 

Inevitably, they get some orders; 
later, after other ‘mailings, they get 
reorders. These latter children, girls 
as well as boys, become their special 
victims. Follow this chain of events 
—it could entangle your youngster. 

After several reorders, a youthful 
customer is likely to receive a phone 

call from a woman who savs that 
she represents the X Co., is looking 
for a local sales agent, has heard he 
is a live wire, and has some new 
merchandise to show him. Can they 
talk? So the boy who answered an 
innocent ad for a baseball bat may 
after 18 months or so become a 
smalltime filth merchant on his own, 
with subagents working with him. 
The worst exhibits we have ever 
confiscated came from the storeroom 


MERCHANTS 





THIS IS WHAT 
YOU CAN DO 


1. If obscene material arrives 
in your mailbox, save all material 
received, including envelope and 
enclosures. 

2. Report immediately to the 
local postmaster, and turn the 
material over to him, either in 
person or by mail. 

3. Actively support members 
of Congress and community off- 
cials in efforts to help bring this 
racket to an end. 





of a 14-year-old high-school student. 

Pornography often leads to worse 
things. Drug pushers have discov- 
ered that kids who read for “kicks” 
are good prospects for another thrill. 
The pusher gets the names of a half 
dozen youthful filth peddlers, makes 
their acquaintance in a drugstore, 
invites them up to his room for a 
drink, and introduces them to mari- 
juana. Then he offers an even big- 
ger “kick” with heroin. 

In the investigation of armed so 
bery, extortion, embezzlement, and 
forgery, authorities continually find 
that persons guilty of such crimes 
were early collectors of obscene pic- 
tures. 

Sex criminals and sex murder- 
ers almost always have long records 
of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material. Here again, the 
blight of such material goes beyond 
its original mark. Children who have 
never been exposed to it often are 
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Citizens for Decent Literature 
have organized in hundreds of 
cities to help and encourage law- 
enforcement agencies to prevent 
the public sale of pornography. If 
your community wants to learn 
how, write to Citizens for De- 
cent Literature, 3901 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


victims of sex criminals who have 
been exposed. 

No child is immune. Obscene ma- 
terial is sent to girls as well as boys. 
It has been sent to orphanages and 
summer camps. It is addressed to 
children as young as eight years. 
Many children, without parental at- 
tention, fall into the trap of ordering 
the filth; indeed, smut merchants re- 
gard traffic with children as a major 
part of their lucrative business. 

This monstrous assault can be 
stopped. I am determined that the 
Post Office department will do ev- 
erything possible to stop it. This de- 
termination is shared by our post- 
masters around the country and by 
my associates in the department. 

3ut the final answer lies in ade- 
quate public support. 

As far back as 1865, Congress made 
it a federal offense to mail obscene 
matter. Nevertheless, commercial- 
ized pornography has continued to 
grow, especially since the 2nd World 
War. It has doubled in the last five 
years. 

Two basic reasons underlie this 
rapid growth: the huge profits 
realized from a relatively small capi- 


tal investment; 2. the broad defini- 
tion of obscenity handed down by 
certain courts, notably in Los An- 
geles and New York, where the 
great bulk of the mail-order business 
in obscenity originates. 

The liberal rulings have estab- 
lished virtual sanctuaries for dealers 
in obscenity. From them they can 
defy Post Office efforts to bar their 
use of the mails or bring them to 
justice. 

Until last year, controlling de- 
cisions of the courts held that prose- 
cutions could be carried out only in 
the districts where materials were 
put into the mails, which, of course, 
were the most liberal. For years, we 
in the Post Office urged legislation 
that would allow prosecution not on- 
ly at the point of mailing but in the 
communities where the filth is re- 
ceived, where the actual damage is 
done, and where citizens should have 
the opportunity to express their stan- 
dards of decency. 

Such legislation finally was passed 
by the 85th Congress and signed in- 
to law by President Biscsthomes last 
year. We are convinced that it pro- 
vides an effective weapon for dealing 
with this problem. The first case 
following its passage was in Boise, 
Idaho, and related to mailings of ob- 
scene material from Califeante and 
Oregon. The offenders, a man and 
his ‘wike, each received a ten-year 
prison sentence and a fine. Other 
cases are pending. 

It is in our efforts to make full use 
of this new legal weapon that the 





OBSCENITY 


Post Office most needs the coopera- 
tion of parents and other decent- 
minded citizens everywhere. 

The privacy of the mail is one of 
our basic American rights. The Post 
Office may not, and will not, violate 
this right, even when it has strong 
evidence that the mail is being used 
for unlawful purposes. 

Therefore, the Post Office can le- 
gally identify and take action against 
violators of the mails only on com- 
plaint of citizens who receive such 
material. We can act only after the 
recipient of obscene mail has op- 
ened it and placed it in the hands of 
the local postmaster as evidence. 
Such procedure will not involve the 
addressee in public embarrassment 
or testimony in court. The law is 
clear, as is our duty, but we must 
have evidence of this illicit material 
being received through the U.S. 
mail. 

Unfortunately smut merchants 
make profits which enable them to 
retain high-priced lawyers adept at 


FLIGHTS 
of FANCY 


WP unned: Poker: it’s darkest just be- 
fore you’ve drawn. Lewis Copeland... 
Store gazer. E. Carlson. 

Peopled: Words bounced off the stu- 


dents as though they were wearing 
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hamstringing, delaying, and confus- 
ing court action until their clients go 
free or receive only small prison 
terms or fines. After getting off light- 
ly, the peddlers can move back into 
their racket under changed names. 

They are also experts at sounding 
wounded cries about “censorship,” 
“freedom of the press,” and “civil 
liberties.” All too often they find 
well-meaning persons to carry on 
their insidious battle. 

Don’t be deceived. This is cynical 
nonsense. Preventing the peddling 
of pornographic poison to children 
is no more a violation of civil liber- 
ties than is preventing the sale of 
liquor or dope to children. The com- 
munity which does not fully punish 
those guilty of any of these crimes 
is tragically failing in its duty. 

The Post Office department will 
lead the way. I am confident that 
when the American people are fully 
aware of the vicious extent of the 
challenge, they will fight this battle 


through to certain victory. 


thought-proof vests. Walter Farrell, 
O.P.... She felt like a dwarf in a tan- 
trum. Wallace Stegner. 

Pictured: Thin no-colored hair. Dodie 
Smith . . . The little laugh of water 
falling down. Oscar Wilde. 

Pointed: Housewarming: last call for 
wedding presents. Waverly Avis Karol 
. .. Discretion: a comb that experience 
hands us after we have lost our hair. 


Jacob M. Braude. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication, Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not_be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Stanley W. Penn 


Condensed from the “Wall Street Journal’’* 





Home, Sweet Push-Button Home 


In domestic gadgetry, the incredible 
is just around the corner 


1” A LARGE U.S. city an impa- 
tient woman motorist is tied up 
in downtown traffic, still an hour’s 
drive from home. She takes a cigaret- 
case-size object from her purse and 
presses a button. As she does, she 
fails to see the traffic light turn 
green. 

A burly cop strides to her car and 
snaps, “Lady, that light ain't going to 
get any greener. ” The woman 1 replies 
sweetly, ‘I’m terribly sorry, officer. I 
was just turning down the heat un- 
der my roast at home.” 

For the baffled cop, who suspects 
her sobriety, the housewife has a 
ready explanation. The object in her 
hand is a one-channel radio trans- 
mitter, linked to the range in her 
kitchen, The button she pressed has 
slowed the cooking of her dinner. 
The roast will stay juicy and tasty 
even though she'll be an hour late 
getting home. 

Fanciful? Well, although the 
push-button device is not yet on 
the market, at least one appliance 
maker is conducting tests of remote- 
control cooking. And that is just one 


of many imaginative devices with 
which appliance manufacturers are 
tinkering. 

An important reason lies behind 
the rush of engineering activity. 
Manufacturers think housewives are 
growing reluctant to turn in their 
present refrigerators or stoves for 
models which offer as selling points 
only slight changes in styling. 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of 
the Institute for Motivational Re- 
search, Inc., says that research his 
organization has done for appliance 
makers “points to a growing resist- 
ance on the part of consumers to 
what they think is planned obsoles- 
cense.” Buyers look for appliances 
offering demonstrable advances. 

At its research lab in Louisville, 


*44 Broad St., New York City 4. June 2, 1959. @ 1959 by Dow Jones & Co., and reprinted with 
permission. 
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Ky., General Electric Co. has devel- 
oped an experimental contraption 
five feet four inches high and six feet 
long: an automatic conveyor that 
transfers food from freezer to oven. 
In just 35 minutes, the gadget thaws 
and cooks a complete meal, consist- 
ing, for instance, of a roast, peas, 
whipped potatoes, rolls, and apple 
pie. 

The device stores 14 different 
kinds of food in a five-cubic-foot 
freezer. Any six can be used at one 
time. The housewife, hours or days 
in advance, prepares the foods, then 
puts it into covered containers, 


which are placed on six racks in the 
freezing compartment. Timing regu- 
lators control the speed at which 
each dish moves to the oven. When 
the food is cooked, a chime rings, the 


meal is transferred from the oven to 
a tray, and the tray emerges from a 
small door in the machine. 

Electronic ranges for the home al- 
ready are on the market. Their cost 
has kept them out of reach of most 
Americans. But prices are declining, 
and appliance makers hope that the 
cuts will boost volume. 

Main advantage of an electronic 
range is its speed. The key to the ap- 
pliance is a tube called a magnetron, 
which produces high-frequency mi- 
crowaves that change into heat when 
absorbed by food. Westinghouse says 
it takes 25 minutes to roast a frozen 
chicken electronically, as compared 

| with two and a half hours by an elec- 
tric range. 


Whirlpool Corp. impressed Rus- 


sians with its automatic gadgets in 
the “kitchen of the future” at the 
American exhibition in Moscow in 
July. The display included a self- 
propelled serving cart that slides out 
of a recess in the wall, then moves to 
the dining table to deliver silverware 
and plates. After dinner the helpful 
cart is stacked with the dirty dishes 
and returns to its hiding place. There 
it disposes of the scraps and washes 
the dishes. 

The new appliances have caused 
some people to ask, “Will the house- 
wife feel completely useless in the 
push-button kitchen?” Arthur N. 
BecVar, industrial-design manager 
for G.E.’s major-appliance division, 
says appliance makers have no inten- 
tion of completely automating the 
home, “because that is contrary to 
what the housewife wants.” Com- 
panies aim at appliances that will do 
away with the “kitchen drudgery 
they dislike, such as dishwashing and 
handling dirty clothes. We simply 
want to reduce the time spent on un- 
pleasant chores.” 

Some designers contend that the 
new laborsaving gadgets will reduce 
the importance of the kitchen. “Pos- 
sibly the kitchen as we know it will 
no longer exist,” says Mr. BecVar. 
“If the wife spends less and less time 
in the kitchen, I can see that a lot of 
the functions will be dispersed in 
other areas of the house.” 

Designers call this concept frag- 
mentation: the breaking up of appli- 
ances into units which perform spe- 
cialized functions where they are 
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most needed. Thus, the refrigerator 
would be broken up into several 
units. In the kitchen a deep-freeze 
drawer would contain meats, and a 
somewhat warmer drawer would 
hold beer and milk and vegetables. 
In the living room would be a unit 
containing soft drinks and other 
snacks for the TV fan. 

Sectional refrigerators will be 
made possible by thermoelectric 
materials which create cold without 
use of the conventional compressor. 
The principle of passing an electric 
current through the junctions of 
two dissimilar materials to create 
either heat or cold, depending upon 
the current’s direction, has been 


known since 1834. Efficient materi- 
als to permit its practical application 


have eluded scientists until recently. 

Dr. Clarence Zener, director of re- 
search for Westinghouse research 
laboratories in Pittsburgh, says that 
the thermoelectric materials could be 
inserted into building blocks. By 
this means a house could be cooled 
in summer and heated in winter. 

A glareless lighting system that 
glows evenly will be common with- 
in the next five years, designers pre- 
dict. The light w ‘ill come facies panels 
containing phosphors that illuminate 
when electricity is applied to them 
The panels will require no filaments, 
as in incandescent bulbs, and no 
gas, as in fluorescent lights. 

Narda Ultrasonics Corp. of Long 
Island has come up with a dishwash- 
er that cleans dishes with sound 
waves. Narda showed a working 


model of an ultrasonic washer at the! 
recent Radio Engineering show in 
New York City. But Paul M. Platz-| 
man, executive vice president of the] 
concern, thinks it will be at least a 
year before a moderately priced ul- 
trasonic washer is on the market. 

Chris J. Witting, a vice president 
of Westinghouse, predicts that ultra- 
sonic waves will dry-clean clothes. 
“You may hang your clothes up in 
the closet and take them out clean 
the next day,” he says. 

Television will become an import- 
ant aid to the housewife, TV de- 
signers predict. “I can see the day,” 
an industrial designer in New York 
says, “when the woman of the house 
will do her shopping over a closed- 
circuit TV hookup. Her color T 
will be connected to the butcher 
shop, for ex xample. The butcher will 
display various meats for her to see 
over TV, and then she'll place her 
order.” Or the housewife may call a 
department store and a model will 
appear on the home screen, wearing 
a dress the caller has asked about. 

Joseph R. Mango, of the Chicagc 
firm Banka Mango Design, predicts 
that laundry appliances eventuall 
will be in the bathroom. A featur 
of the room will be a built-in appli 
ance that washes, dries, sanitizes 
presses, and folds. ‘Sections will ac- 
commodate towels, linens, and othey 
delicate fabrics, and general laundry 
items. A soiled shirt would be pu 
into the correct section, and minute 
later would be ejected clean, pressed 


and folded. 





By Frances Horwich 
Condensed from “The Magic of Bringing Up 
Your Child”* 





Dr. Frances Horwich, popularly 
known as Miss Frances of TV’s Ding 
Dong School, receives an average of 
8,000 letters a week from parents hav- 
ing child-rearing problems. Their ques- 
tions prompted the book from which 
the following excerpts are taken. Here 
are eight questions most often asked 

5 . 
Dr. Horwich, and her answers. 


hat qualifications should we 
look for in a baby sitter? 

1. She must be honest. This is not 
limited to merely taking things. She 
must be able to tell you the truth 
about herself and about what took 
place in your absence. 

2. She must understand directions. 
Write out directions clearly. Then 
have her read them back to you. 

3. She must have good judgment. 





Light (Questions 
Parents A\sk 


These are the most frequent in the 
8,000 letters Dr. Horwich receives 
each week 


If the child in her charge will not 
be comforted, she must phone you. 
(Always leave with her a phone 
number at which she can reach you, 
and the numbers of a neighbor or 
two and the doctor.) 

4. She must understand that the 
door is not to be opened to strangers, 
and that she may not bring in friends 
unless you know them and give per- 
mission. 

5. She must realize that she is 
there to take care of your child. She 
may entertain herself only insofar as 
it does not make her forget her job. 

6. A baby sitter must like children. 
Make sure she is not merely pretend- 
ing to like them to get the job. 

7. Parents must feel confidence in 
the sitter. Trust can grow only with 
time and experience. 

Girls ranging in age from 12 to 18 
are the most popular baby sitters. Be 
sure your sitter is suficiently mature. 
You cannot automatically assume 


*@ 1959 by Frances R. Horwich, and reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York City. 256 pp. $3.95. 
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that a girl, or even a grown woman, 
is a responsible person merely be- 
cause of age. 

Prepare your child for the sitter. 
He should be introduced to her, just 
as to other grownups. Watch them 
together for some time before you 
leave. 

Always tell your child that you 
are going out, and when you expect 
to return. 


How can we use television wise- 
ly with our child? 
Work out with 


him a_ week’s 


schedule for his viewing. Ask him 
to keep to the schedule for his own 
sake and out of consideration for oth- 
ers. With children under six each 
day’s viewing may be planned at 


breakfast. 

The youngster who is old enough 
to discuss programs is old enough 
to have his opinions, tastes, and feel- 
ings respected. If his favorite pro- 
grams are all of one kind, suggest 
variety. Children want at least one 
program with which they identify 
themselves; the best gives them ideas 
for activities. 

If a program interferes with meals, 
homework, or bedtime, allow it oc- 
casionally, but not regularly. 

Encourage your lad to talk about 
what he sees. He is having real ex- 
periences; it is well to share them. 
He also learns thus to talk well. Be- 
sides, he may have misunderstand- 
ings which you can clarify. 

Television should never take the 
place of play and work, reading, or 


listening to records. In general, the 
child’s own self-directed activity is 
always preferable to passive looking. 

TV can be a “silencer,” but it 
should be used sparingly for that 
purpose. Instead, use it for its great 
good: to share with your child the 
manifold things it offers, stimulate 
his thinking, and enrich his life. 


How can we teach our little boy 
to put away his clothes? 

1. The hooks, hangers, and draw- 
ers must be within his reach. 

2. Encourage him to feel that his 
clothes are his very OWN possessions, 
like his toys. Ask him what he would 
like to wear. If his choice is not suit- 
able, explain why. As early as pos- 
sible, take him along when you are 
shopping for him. 

3. Make sure that all other mem- 
bers of the family are giving good 
example. 

4. The child will now and then 
forget. If he leaves his clothes on a 
chair or on the floor, remind him by 
saying, “Oh, what did you forget to 
do?” or “Somebody forgot to do 
something.” Punishing or nagging 
will make tidying up a disagreeable 
chore and will delay learning. 


How can we help our little fellow 
be truthful? 

Honesty is basic. Whether or not 
he tells you the truth depends in 
great part on your reaction to his 
early mistakes. When Johnny has 
made a mistake, he must suffer the 
consequences; but the consequences 
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must not be too drastic, nor yet so 
light that he will think nothing of 
doing the same thing again. 

Consider Mrs. Manley and her 
four-year-old son, David brought her 
tulips from a neighbor's yard. She 
admired them, and then explained 
that he had made a mistake, and that 
it would be wrong to do it again; 
then she marched him, kindly but 
firmly, to the neighbor's door to 
apologize. Upon their return home 
Mrs. Manley talked the situation 
over with David, and saw to it that 
he had time to think about it. Now 
she is confident that he will respect 
others’ property in future. 

Can you recall ever telling your 
child a lie? Did you ever ask him to 
lie for you? Can you recall ever tell- 
ing him that something was “all 
gone” because you didn’t want him 
to have any more? Did you ever ask 
him to tell the salesman at the door 
that you were not at home? 

Children do not necessarily learn 
to lie from their parents. They may 
learn from many sources. But they 
do need your help in learning to be 
truthful. 


Our Billy demands all the atten- 
tion and monopolizes conversation at 
mealtimes. What can we do? 

Mealtimes are the best times for a 
child to learn many things. He 
should learn to take his turn in listen- 
ing as well as talking; to wait his 
turn for the food to be served; to 
pass a dish and to ask for one to be 
passed to him; to use spoon and 


knife and fork the way mother and 
daddy use them; to handle food with- 
out spilling it; to come to the table 
with hands and face washed and 
hair combed; to ask to be excused 
when he has finished. 

One whose appetite is not large, 
or whose eating habits are not well 
established, may dawdle or act up 
to distract attention from the fact 
that he is not eating. This lad must 
have his turn to talk, but he must 
also learn that the courses are not 
going to wait for him. When he is 
hungry between meals, tell him he 
can have food at the next mealtime. 

The child who persistently daw- 
dles should get smaller portions and 
a reasonable time limit. When the 
time is up, remove his plate, without 
scolding. But let him know you 
mean what you say. 

If he is monopolizing the conver- 
sation, try asking him a question. A 
question always makes one pause to 
think. When he replies you can com- 
ment. The conversation thus be- 
comes more general. 

The child who is taken seriously, 
and is directed toward taking him- 
self seriously, is not going to act up 
for long. 

Mealtime is neither exclusively 
adult nor child time. It is family 
time. 


Our child takes everything for 
granted. Why is he so unappreciative 
of what we do for him? 

Often mother and father buy 
things for their youngsters because 
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they wish him to have them. But if 
the child does not feel the need he 
cannot show, or even pretend, ap- 
preciation. 

You do many things for your 
youngster that he does not under- 
stand well enough to appreciate. If, 
for example, you have opened a sav- 
ings account for his future college 
education, you hardly expect 
him to be grateful. It is only when 
he is ready to enter college that he 
will understand what you have done 
for him. 

A child’s gratitude is honest, genu- 
ine. There is no self-awareness or 
calculation mixed up in it. It is only 
as he grows older that he learns to 
pretend gratitude. On this road lie 
wheedling, intriguing, other insin- 
cerity. 

You do things for your child hap- 
pily, because you like to. Your re- 
ward is growing up with him, shar- 
ing and enjoying him, watching him 
dev elop under your guidance into a 
fine person. If you are demanding 
expressed g gratitude for this, you are 
asking for more than the immature 
child mind is able to give. 


can 


Some of our child’s ideas are very 
silly. How should we respond? 

Children have many ideas. Some 
are excellent, others farfetched, but 
they should all be respected, not 
laughe dat. 

Every child needs an interested 
family audience. He needs it for en- 
couragement; for the assurance that 
he is wanted, belongs to the family, 


and has something to add; and he 
needs to evaluate his thinking. 


What is meant by 


7) 


ry¢ 


“sibling rival- 


Siblings is just another way of 
saying brothers, sisters, or both. Sib-| 
ling rivalry is competition between 
children. It is common. Even when 
the first child is fond of a newcomer, 
he may feel his own security threat- 
ened. He may become competitive, 
fighting for love. 

If you find yourself scolding, nag- 
ging, or shouting because he is mis- 
behaving, try to figure out why. 
Something i is wrong. "He is probably 
misbehaving to get attention. Try 
to see the situation from his point of 
view. Even reproachful attention is 
better to this child than no attention 
at all. 

Some parents actually pit their 

children against each other. “Why 
can’t you be as good as your sister 
is?” Have you ever heard such 
words? Such. parents may have the 
best intentions, but they are really 
encouraging jealousy. 

The happy family is a unit to 
which each member contributes hi 
best because he can and wants to 
because he does not feel afraid on 
bitter. 

When the new baby arrives, d 
not forget to love your growing 
child. Help him to feel happy ove 
having a brother or sister. Make him, 
feel that nothing has been take 
from him, but rather that the new 
comer will enrich his life. 





By Marjorie Earl 
Condensed from the “Star Weekly Magazine’’* 


Ohe Day OMet Cope olohn 


My audience was like visiting a dear old uncle 
who has suddenly come up in the world 





| Ast sumMeR I met Pope John. 

1 While time may dissolve the 

details of that meeting, I know I'll 

never forget the sudden surge of re 

laxation and pleasure I felt when I 
stood before him. 

A meeting with the leader of the 
world’s 496 million Catholics and 
263rd vicar of Christ on earth might 
be expected to ruffle a more disci- 
plined composure than mine. That it 
didn’t is due to the fact that this 
serene man of 78 carries tranquillity 
about with him like a blanket to 
warm every chill of self-conscious- 
ness that a visitor may evince. 

Tranquillity accompanies him into 
a room. It rests visibly on his broad, 
smooth forehead. It is drawn into the 
deep laugh wrinkles that circle his 
face like rings around the moon. It 
beams out through gray-green eyes 
as alert as soldiers on parade. 

“He has always been serene,” says 
his niece, Enrica Roncalli. She used 
to keep house for him when, as Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Venice, he spent 
his holidays in the northern Italian 
village of his birth, Sotto i] Monte. emacs 
*80 King St., W., Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. Oct. 3, 1959. © 1959 by the Toronto Star, Ltd., and 
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“He always loved to have visitors, 
too,” she adds. That explains in part 
why meeting him was like visiting 
a dear old uncle who had suddenly 
and unexpectedly come up in the 
world. 

The visitor’s sense of relaxation 
when he finally meets the Pope has 
permeated the Vatican. Ev eryone has 
felt the warmth of his presence, from 
cardinals, whose number he_ in- 
creased to an unprecedented 75, to 
carpenters, whose work he once in- 
terrupted to share a bottle of wine 
with them 

Until I acuudly felt the impact of 
the Pope’s personality, I missed the 
significance of the cheerful smiles 
and the expansive gestures that di- 
rected me through the great bronze 
door to my high moment in the apo- 
stolic palace. An elevator took me to 
the papal apartments. I was in a nerv- 
ous sweat. 

I felt as rattled as the elevator op- 
erator was recently. He found him- 
self, for the first time in history, with 
the Holy Father as a passenger. Pope 
John has a private elevator, but that 
morning he sailed unannounced into 
the public one. The operator stood 
frozen at attention until his passen- 
ger tapped him gently on the shoul- 
der. “Unless you do something, my 
son, we may be here all day.” 

“Where do you wish to go, Holy 
Father?” asked the operator. 

“Down,” replied the Pope, off on 
another untiveduled inspection of 
his domain. 

I was shown into a splendid rec- 


tangle of a room decorated with 15th- 
century frescoes and tapestries. It 
was dominated at one end by a huge 
red-and-gold throne on a carpeted 
dais. 

Pope John is said to be considering 
the abolition of much of the pomp 
that surrounds the papacy. When he 
was crowned last November he asked 
that the exotic, traditional ceremony 
be modified, if it could not be entire- 
ly eliminated. 

“The Pope is no longer a temporal 
prince,” he said. “He is a priest, a fa- 
ther, and a shepherd. He has no need 
of exterior pomp.” 

I was grateful for the diversion of 
exterior pomp. I arrived a cautious 
half hour or more before I was sum- 
moned to the final lap of my progress 
into the Pope’s presence. 

I sat nervously on the edge of one 
of the uncomfortable chairs that line 
the walls. I found myself in an anx- 
ious company of monks, priests, 
nuns, men in sober suits, and women, 
Only a few of the women wore the 
long, black dresses and the veils that 
used to be mandatory. I had asked 
about a long dress and was told I 
didn’t even have to wear black. 
Something dark and modest would 
be suitable. 

Semiprivate audiences, which may 
include any number from six to 40, 
take place in a series of brightly orna- 
mented rooms through which the 
Pope moves like a shaft of sunlight. 
About 35 were at the one I attended. 
Most of them, like me, had arrived in 
a state of great anxiety. A chamber- 
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lain and a resplendent guardsman 
moved about soothing us with small 
talk. 

For all his relaxation, Pope John 
is a stickler for courtesy. His guests 
must be made to feel at home. par- 
ticularly if he is not quite ready to 
receive them. And he usually isn’t. 
Pope John, I was told, usually ig- 
nores the time. That turns nearly 
every ceremony upside down. 

We were all present and account- 
ed for long before he showed up. He 
might have popped in on us while 
nobody was looking had not his ar- 
rival been heralded by a noticeable 
increase of tension. We stiffened to 
attention as a guard stretched his 
neck to look out the door. The cham- 
berlain seemed to be counting heads 
while he removed a couple of flushed 
latecomers from the exit. 

A pair of newlyweds from Leeds 
exchanged deep looks and decided to 
hold hands. Three Canadian nuns 
from Rimouski stared rigidly across 
the room at five Italian nuns from 
Brescia, who betrayed their anxiety 
by the tremor of the white organdy 
bows standing stiffly at their throats. 

An Amexicen woman leaned over 
me to hiss to her friend, “Did you 
remember to bring the ne 
Wordlessly the friend unzipped a 
shopping bag to disclose a tangle of 
gilt and beads. Just then the sound of 
applause, followed by laughter, drift- 
ed in from the next room. That end- 
ed the whispers. 

We turned our eyes towards the 
entrance. It was a theatrical moment, 


but Pope John, who is not a theatri- 
cal man, threw it away. 

He came in like a gust of wind, 
his step light and confident in his red 
velvet shoes. He is quite as jolly look- 
ing as I expected him to be from 
his photographs, although somewhat 
smaller in stature. 

He has big ears, a big nose, and 
big, gentle hands. A fuzz of white 
hair surrounds his white zucchetto 
(skullcap). His pectoral cross rests 
firmly on his broad chest. His white 
cassock hangs at a radical angle over 
his stout figure and droops at the 
back because he habitually thrusts 
his hands into his pockets when he 
talks. 

He looks for all the world 
though he had just stepped down 
from the frame of a Renaissance 
painting, with his total aspect of ser- 
ene benevolence fixed forever by an 
artist who had worked Jong and lov- 
ingly over every detail. 

His first act was to smile to us all 
until his entire face seemed involved 
in an outpouring of affection. Un- 
fortunately, the first radiance was 
lost on most of us, for we sank in uni- 
son to our knees. We might have 
remained there indefinitely if the 
chamberlain had not scampered 
about urging us to get up. In rever- 
ence for his office, princes and peas- 
ants alike kneel before the Pope and 
kiss the fisherman’s ring on the third 
finger of his right hand. But more 
than this he would like to avoid. 

Behind the hearty little man so 
ready with a funny anecdote—who 
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can joke to a kneeling guardsman, 
“Get up. After all, you're a captain, 
and I was only a sergeant”; who can 
say to a nervous young pastor, “Don’t 
worry, I’m a new boy, too”—is a man 
of religion, “humble as dust and 
ashes.” ‘Hic eyes proclaim that he is 
constantly on guard to defend his 
humility against those two great cor- 
rupters of men: power and applause. 

He has asked the papers to “cut 
out the flowery adjectives when you 
write about me, and just say, ‘the 
Pope said this or the Pope did that.’” 
He once stopped in the middle of a 
speech to ask his audience to forgive 
him for “unseemly exuberance.’ 

Several Italian newspapers have 
reported that the Pope intends to 
abolish the sedia gestatoria, the 
thronelike chair on which he is car- 
ried on ceremonial occasions. At a 
recent ceremony in one of Rome’s 
smaller churches he excused himself 
from using it by saying, “I don’t like 
riding over the heads of the people.” 

I had been one of many Canadians 
who saw him in this ornate convey- 
ance on May 3. He officiated in St. 
Peter’s to beatify Marguerite d’You- 
ville, founder of the Grey Nuns of 
Montreal, the first Canadian-born 
person to attain the ranks of the 
Blessed. I had been dazzled by the 
baroque splendor, but the ceremony 
seemed short. A young priest from 
Winnipeg told me that the Pope had 
shortened it to half an hour. 

Dressed in gorgeous papal vest- 
ments and with a jeweled miter on 
his head, he had been borne in and 
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out of the basilica on “this armchair,” 
as he calls the sedia gestatoria, by 12 
men. He makes a point of conversing 
with the men as often as ceremonial 
permits. It is almost as though he 
were apologizing for a tradition that 
demands such a service of them. As 
I watched his face through opera 
glasses, it seemed to me he was in the 
world of pomp but not of it. 

He has asked pilgrims not to ap- 
plaud him, particularly in St. Peter’s, 
but they continue to do so. They ap- 
plaud him at audiences, but here 
they are doubtless impelled, as I was, 
by the relief of tension that follows 
the embrace of his smile. 

He moved among us in a clock- 
wise direction, accompanied by his 
secretary, Msgr. Loris Capovilla, 


whose boyish face still wore the 


traces of the last room’s laughter. 

“A Canadian!” the Holy Father ex- 
claimed in heavily accented French 
when at last he faced me. His tone 
and the way he looked at me made 
it seem as though this was by far the 
nicest encounter of his morning. 
Having mastered what he commends 
to his flock, “an invincible optimism 
and a heart open to the genuine effu- 
sions of Christian brotherhood,” the 
Pope greets everybody, friend or 
stranger, like a long lost and greatly 
loved relative. 

“Rome is full of Canadians now,” 
he continued, as though this were a 
lucky break for Rome. ‘ “Only the oth- 
er day we beatified one of you. On 
Monday morning I saw 400 of you 
right here.” He inclined his head in 
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the general direction of a larger room 
in which I had been present when 
he received 400 Canadians follow- 
ing the beatification of Marguerite 
d’Youville. “You were there?” 

It was not so much a question as a 
statement of fact. The Pope has a re- 
markable memory for faces. “That 
Angelo, he’s a smart one,” says his 
younger brother Giuseppe, who still 
works the family farm near Bergamo. 
“He never forgets a face, whether he 
sees it in a congregation, on the 
street, or in a private interview.” At 
my nod of confirmation the Pope’s 
shoulders hunched in the beginnings 
of a large chuckle. 

“You must be getting tired of see- 
ing me,” he said. Then he moved to 
face the woman beside me. 

“Come back in three months and 


I'll speak to you in English,” he told 


the honeymooners from Leeds. He 
already speaks French, Greek, Turk- 
ish, and Bulgarian, and is familiar 
with German and Spanish. He has 
lately added the study of English to 
the crushing burden of responsibility 
that forces ae to rise every day at 5 
A.M. and often work long past his 
normal bedtime of 10 p.m. Some- 
times Vatican officials help him, but 
not after midnight. “Others must get 
their sleep,” he has decreed. 

“All the way from California?” he 
exclaimed to the woman with the bag 
of rosaries. “I have friends in San 
Francisco. I'd like to go there some 
day.” 

Remarks like this make Vatican 
traditionalists extremely nervous. A 


rumor is current that the Pope would 
like to travel. Already, in eight 
months, he has left the Vatican more 
often than Pius XII did in 20 years. 
He has visited churches, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, hostels—and the 
worst jail in Rome. Here he aston- 
ished some observers by removing his 
skullcap and waving it in farewell. 
He also told the convicts that one of 
his cousins had once spent a month 
in jail for poaching. (This admission 
the Osservatore Romano transformed 
into “A distant relative transgressed 
and was duly punished.” 

His love of company is evident at 
an audience. It was plain that he was 
enjoying himself as much as we were. 
He loves to talk, particularly about 
home. When he met a young priest 
from Bergamo, his home province, 
he might have gone on indefinitely 
if it had not been for the anxious 
glances of Monsignor Capovilla. 

His optimism never leaves him. 
He seemed undisturbed even by the 
gaunt young priest who was almost 
the last to be spoken to. The priest, a 
Czechoslovakian, is an exile in Ger- 
many. 

“Ah yes,” the Pope replied, after 
listening to his story. “We have come 
back to the days of the persecution of 
the Christians, when faith was at its 
strongest and most beautiful.” 

When he spoke of communism, a 
political system which he holds re- 
sponsible for “the annulment of the 
human being,” his voice remained as 
cheerful and his face as serene as it 
was when he promised the nuns 
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from Rimouski he would pray for 
them if they would do the same for 
him. The Pope believes with St. 
John of the Cross that “disquietude 
is always vanity.” He has made him- 
self a past master of what some peo- 
ple call positive thinking. 

Cardinal Urbani, the new patri- 
arch of Venice, says that Pope John’s 
“constant serenity and optimism, 
while based on a happy tempera- 
ment, appears to one who has known 
him for a long time as the fruit of 
long interior discipline; the fortunate 
meeting of a lively intelligence with 
an ardent heart and a tenacious will.” 

His serenity will remain intact 
throughout his reign just as it did 
throughout the half hour or more it 
took him to speak to all of us, bless 


our rosaries and medals, and question 
us about our families. He did this as 
though he had all the time in the. 
world for us who were, in fact, a 
mere ripple in the tidal wave of 600,- 
000 people who will have tried to see 
him before the year is out. 

Before leaving, the Pope paused 
once more in the doorway, opposite 
the one where he had entered, and 
looked back. Again his smile envel- 
oped everybody. He raised his hand, 
half in a blessing and half in a wave. 

For a moment it looked as though 
he might take off his zucchetto and 
wave it in the air as he had when he 
said good-by to the prisoners. But he 
didn’t. He went out as he had come, 
like a gust of wind, leaving the 
warmth of his smile behind. 


In Our Parish 


In our 


» in County Clare, my five-year-old daughter listened with wonder 


to a Sunday sermon about the soul. After we got home, I had to explain it all to 
her. She had difficulty understanding until I finally compared the soul’s leaving 
the body at death to the light leaving an electric-light bulb when it is switched 
off. Then she smiled in comprehension, or so I thought. 
That night, after putting her to bed, I forgot to turn off the light in her nurs- 
ery. I was startled to hear her cry, “Mama, my soul is shining in my eyes.” 
Theresa O'Neill. 


school in University Park, Md., Sister was reading to her Ist 
graders a story in which a doctor was mentioned. “Mary,” she paused and asked, 
“isn’t your father a doctor?” 
“Yes, Sister,” Mary answered, “but not a people doctor. He’s a rock doctor.” 
Her dad’s Ph.D. is in geology. Virginia R. May. 
[You are invited to submit similar of parish life, for 


$20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 


stories 
which 





OuR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR, a Sin- 
cere Protestant, would often comment 
on the “foolishness” of operating paro- 
chial schools when public schools were 
available. The Catholics, he said, were 
asking for double taxes, so had no right 
to complain. 

When his daughter reached junior 
high, however, he started noticing dif- 
ferences between the students. It may 
have been just a local condition, but 
the Catholic-school students seemed to 
have better manners. The day a black- 
jacketed young “tough guy” drove his 
daughter home from the public school 
and greeted him as “Pop,” he made a 
decision. I was to help him enroll her 
in our parochial school. 

He approached the school office in 
the spirit of the condemned, but in a 
few months he was active in the PTA. 
At length, he became a Catholic, with 
his entire family. Jacque Ford. 


I workep in the want-ad depart- 
ment of a large newspaper taking clas- 
sified ads. One day my boss asked me 
to take a call from his line. The caller 
was a woman who wished to place an 
ad for day work; however, she owed 
a back bill, and had to arrange for 
further credit. This done, we worked 
out her ad together, and I offered to 
help her in the same way in future, 
should the need arise. She got a job. 

She was so grateful she wanted to 
take me to supper. I didn’t want sup- 


per, but we met for coffee, and she 
poured out her troubles. 

“You can’t carry such a burden 
alone,” I said. “Do you go to church?” 

“Well, no—not often,” she admitted. 
But her parents were good Christians. 

“Don’t you see?” I said gently, “You 
need God in your life.” 

Our chat led to a succession of meet- 
ings. I learned that she had never been 
baptized. At length she consented to 
meet my pastor, and she found him 
most understanding. Now I am her 
godmother. R.M. 


I wAS THE ONLY nongenuflecting 
member in a family of three. Rickey 
was only four when it first became ap- 
parent to him that I wasn’t partici- 
pating in the saying of Grace at meal- 
time. I tried to explain to him the 
existence of religions other than his. 

With this knowledge, he became 
very excited, and called out to his 
mother, in an adjoining room: “Hey, 
mom. Did you hear that?” 

“No, Rickey,” she replied, “What 
was it?” 

“Dad doesn’t believe in saying 
Grace!” he answered, full of awe. 

Thereafter I frequently found my- 
self on the defensive. Under Rickey’s 
close scrutiny, I gradually became 
aware of my own irregular form of 
“faith,” which at this time consisted of 
an occasional prayer for something I 
wanted at the moment. 

My wife prodded me to attend my 
own church. But I continued to drift. 
Only when Rickey started to school 
did I get the feeling of wanting to “be- 
long.” A year later I was received into 
the Church. William R. Link. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By William E. Barrett 





Denver: the Mile-High City 


Her memories include stalwart missioners, silver 
miners, colorful journalists, and Buffalo Bill 


ENVER, COLORADO'S STATE capi- 
tal, celebrated its 100th birth- 
day this year. A century ago, the rush 
to the Rockies was inspired by the 
lure of gold. The anniversary rush 
has been composed of tourists seek- 
ing vacation thrills—fishing, hiking, 
horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing, or driving on colorful highways 
against glorious backdrops of tower- 
ing mountains. 
Denver has many approaches: air, 
rail, and highway. The great road of 
the visitor is historic Route 40, which 
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enters from the east, cuts through 
the heart of the city, and climbs into 
the mountains on the way to Salt 
Lake. This was the most difficult 
and dangerous route across the plains 
100 years ago, the route of stage 
coaches and freighters. It was known 
then as Smoky Hill trail. 

You can learn the history of Den- 
ver, and see much of it, without 
leaving Route 40. Your first impres- 
sion may be deceptive. After the 
long miles of flat prairie and widely 
spaced towns in Eastern Colorado, 
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you may easily mistake Aurora for 
Denver. A sleepy suburb before the 
2nd World War, Aurora is now the 
fourth largest city in Colorado. It 
crowds the Denver boundary on its 
west and pushes out into the plains 
to the east. 

Fitzsimmons hospital, on the right 
as you drive into the city, is the larg- 
est army hospital in the U.S. It is 
an imposing group of red-roofed 
buildings on 600 acres. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was stricken with 
a heart attack on Sept. 24, 1955, 
while visiting his mother-in-law in 
Denver, he was taken to Fitzsim- 
mons hospital. 

The old Smoky Hill trail ended 
at what is now the Civic Center. 
State and city government, symbol- 


ized by the Capitol and the City and 
County building, confront each oth- 
er across 15 acres of lawn, bisected 
by Broadway. Colorado's Capitol, a 


small-scale copy of the national Capi- 


tol in Washington, D.C., is dis- 
tinguished by the gold-leaf covering 
of its dome. The dome is floodlight- 
ed at night. One of the Capitol steps 
is exactly one mile above sea level, 
and is so marked. 

On the west side of Broadway is 
a centennial exhibit. It includes a 
small, gaudily painted locomotive 
from the exciting narrow-gauge rail- 
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Shrine.” 


roading days. Above the locomotive 
towers a huge missile, nose pointed 
to the sky. It is a Titan interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, a two-stage, 
90-foot, liquid-propellant rocket with 
a range of 6,000 miles at a speed of 
15,000 miles an hour. The Titan is 
made in Denver at the Martin plant. 
It made its first flight from Cape 
Canaveral Feb. 6. 

South of the Civic Center is the 
new library. The Denver public li- 
brary is famous for its western-his- 
tory and aeronautical collections. 

Northward on Broadway is the 
Brown Palace hotel, Denver’s lead- 
ing hotel since 1892. It has sheltered 
many famous persons. It became a 
temporary White House when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was a visitor. The 
Brown opened a 22-story annex to 
celebrate the centennial. 

Another hotel, the show place of 
its day, has been less fortunate than 
the Brown. The Windsor opened in 
1880. The land on which it stood 
cost $200,000, the building $350,- 
000, and the furnishings $200,000. 
Among its guests through the years 
were Presidents Grant, Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Taft. Mark 
Twain registered there; so did Oscar 
Wilde, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
George Bernard Shaw, Eugene 
Field, Robert W. Service, John L. 
Sullivan, and Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia. 

Its most colorful guests, however, 
were the Tabors: H. A. W. Tabor, 
U.S. senator, mining magnate, and 


builder of the Tabor Geand Opera 
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House: and his second wife, the 
legendary Baby Doe. At the height 
of his fame, Tabor lived in the finest 
suites of the Windsor. After he had 
spent more than $12 million in a 
dozen years, he died in poverty in 
one of the Windsor’s smallest rooms. 
He was received into the Catholic 
Church two weeks before his death. 
He was buried from Sacred Heart 
church, the pioneer Jesuit church of 
Denver. 

The Windsor hotel, like Tabor, 
fell from glory to drab poverty. The 
neighborhood around it deteriorated. 
Still retaining traces of its former 
elegance in floors of black walnut 
and white ash, diamond-dust mir- 
rors, marble tiling, and wide walnut 
staircases, it became a shelter for 
skid-row transients. It still stands, 
waiting hopefully for an angel to re- 
store it. 

Two blocks east of the Capitol is 
another powerful symbol of Denver’s 
past and present. Immaculate Con- 
ception cathedral was dedicated Oct. 
27, 1912, six years after the laying 
of its cornerstone. It stands upon a 
hill, thrusting its spires 230 feet into 
the beautiful sky. It is a monument 
to Bishop Nicholas C. Matz, second 
bishop of Denver, and to Msgr. 
Hugh L. McMenamin, its first rec- 
tor. 

Denver's first cathedral was St. 
Mary’s, a 30-by-40 brick building 
erected in 1860 by Father Joseph P. 
Machebeuf, the missionary priest 
who became the first bishop of Den- 
ver. When the first cathedral was 
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built, the city had fewer than 200 
Catholics in a total population of 
3,000. Cathedral school claims direct 
descent from Father Machebeuf’s 
school, opened in 1862 with one lay 
teacher. 

When he died in 1889, Bishop 
Machebeuf presided over a diocese 
of 40,000 Catholics. In 1931, Den- 
ver became an archdiocese under its 
present archbishop, the Most Rev- 


The Windsor hotel was a 
show place in the 1880's. 
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erend Urban J. Vehr, fourth bishop 
of Denver and first archbishop. 
There are 160 parishes and 159 mis- 
sions in Colorado today, and 274,119 
Catholics. More than 20,000 chil- 
dren attend Catholic schools in Den- 
ver, more than 28,000 in the arch- 
diocese. 

Many men and women who 
played important roles in the win- 
ning of the West have been buried 
from Immaculate Conception cathe- 
dral. 

One of the most spectacular fu- 
nerals was that of Col. William F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) in January, 
1917. He was a convert of Father 
Christopher V. Walsh, a cathedral 
curate. Father Walsh, now retired, 
has been pastor of several churches. 


Father Joseph Machebeuf came 
to Denver in October, 1860, under 
orders from his companion in the 
missions of Ohio and New Mexico, 
Bishop Jean Baptiste Lamy (later 
Archbishop) of Santa Fé. The ca- 
reers of these two men have inspired 
many books, including Willa Cath- 
er’s novel Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. 

The Methodists had built the first 
church in Denver. When Bishop 
Mieége of Leavenworth visited Den- 
ver in June, 1860, he said the city’s 
first Mass in a private home. Father 
Machebeuf, on his arrival, needed 
everything that a pastor could need; 
church, school, parishioners, and 
money. Eventually he obtained the 
first three, but even after he became 


Denver's first cathedral, St. Mary's, was a 30-by-40 brick building. 
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the bishop, he always lacked funds. 
He lived in pioneer poverty to the 
end of his life, riding over a vast 
territory in wagons and on horse- 
back, still doing the work of a mis- 
sionary priest. 

Five blocks south of the City and 
County building is a large plant in 
which the Register newspapers are 
printed. There was a Denver Catho- 
lic Register early in the century, but 
its circulation was small, its publi- 
cation reg and its influence 


slight. On Oct. 1, 1913, Matthew 


Smith, 22 years old, was appointed 
editor. He had an 1890 typewriter, 
a couple of old desks, two chairs, no 
employees, a circulation of 2,800, 
and a debt of $4,000. 

From that beginning, the dogged 
and devoted young man built the 


largest chain of Catholic newspapers 
in the world. He was ordained a 
priest in 1923. Msgr. Matthew Smith 
is still editor of the Denver Catholic 
Register and of the Register nation- 
al edition. Newspapers of 31 dioceses 
are printed at the plant. 

Denver has always been noted for 
colorful newspapers and picturesque 
newspaper characters. Bonfils and 
Tammen, the gambler and the bar- 
tender who combined talents to cre- 
ate the Denver Post, left legends 
which grow with the years. Gene 
Fowler, whose career began on Den- 
ver papers, wrote the Bonfils-Tam- 
men story in Timberline. 

Damon Runyon, Eugene Field, 
and Clyde Brion Davis worked on 
Denver papers early in their careers. 


The Rocky Mountain News, now 
a member of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, occupies its own building be- 
hind the Civic Center, facing the 
U.S. mint. It is Colorado’s oldest 
newspaper, published continuously 
since April 23, 1859. 

The mint is one of the two sur- 
viving mints in the country. Sixty- 
five per cent of the nation’s coinage 
is produced there. It was famous 
once for silver dollars, which circu- 
lated more freely in Denver than pa- 
per dollars. No silver dollars have 
been minted since 1934, but they 
have been plentiful in Denver again 
this year. The mint released part of 
its $15 million storage stock. 

Denver’s downtown district was 
until five years ago a monotonous 
group of low buildings, controlled 
by an ordinance restricting height 
of buildings to 12 stories. The one 
structure which escaped the ordi- 
nance was the Daniels and Fisher 
tower. The tower, modeled on the 
campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
dominated the skyline. It is dwarfed 
today by a whole series of new sky- 
scrapers. 

Denver has grown apace since the 
2nd World War. Lowry field was a 
training center for bombardiers and 
aerial photographers during the war 
and a separation center for Air Force 
personnel at the end. Many of the 
airmen returned with their families 
to live in Denver. 

About 10,000 Air Force techni- 
cians are trained every year at Lowry 


field. On the old bombing range, a 
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launching site for the Titan 1cBM 
is now being built. Lowry is linked 
with the North American Air 
Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs, and with the Atlas 1cam 
operation at Warren Air Force base 
in Cheyenne, Wyo. The Air Force 
academy was located at Lowry until 
its buildings were completed near 
Colorado Springs in 1958. Members 
of this year’s graduating class, the 
academy’s first, spent three of their 
four cadet years in Denver. 

The odd angling of downtown 
Denver streets is due to the tendency 
in early Denver to lay streets parallel 
to, or at right angles to, Cherry 


creek. The creek is now an unim- 
pressive trickle. The first shacks 
were erected on its banks by the 
earliest gold seekers in 1858. Two 
rival communities came into being 
on opposite sides: St. Charles and 
Auraria. St. Charles disappeared 
with the organization of the Denver 
Town Co. in 1859. Auraria was ab- 
sorbed on April 3, 1860. 

The settlement was named after 
Gen. James W. Denver, governor of 
Kansas Territory. Those early set- 
tlers were disappointed in their 
search for gold. They were harassed 
by Indians and buffeted by severe 
winters. But the town prospered by 


A mountain shrine honors a saint who once lived in Denver. 
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supplying the needs of gold seekers. 
Those who found gold in the hills 
came back to the town to spend it, 
but Denver's great boom days grew 
out of silver strikes rather than gold. 

St. Elizabeth’s church stands on 
the west side of the creek, its spires 
visible from most of the downtown 
intersections. It is Denver’s second 
church, built by Father Frederick 
Bender, a German missioner, in 
1879. The population of the city 
was then 15,000, with about 3,500 
Catholics. Franciscans took charge 
of St. Elizabeth’s in 1887. 

On Feb. 23, 1908, Father Leo 


Heinrichs, one of the Franciscan 


Fathers at St. Elizabeth’s, was fatally 
wounded by a fanatic while distrib- 
uting Communion at the 6:30 Mass. 


Father Leo’s cause has been ad- 
vanced for beatification. If he is 
canonized some day, as many Den- 
verites hope, he will be the second 
saint who has lived in the city. Moth- 
er Cabrini once worked at the Queen 
of Heaven orphanage. A shrine erect- 
ed in her honor has a lovely moun- 
tain setting outside the city. 

The University of Denver, near 
the southern city limits, dates from 
the founding of ‘the Colorado Semi- 
nary of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1864. The university is 
operated today on a nonsectarian 
basis, while retaining a seminary. 

Two Catholic colleges stand with- 
in the greater Denver area. Loretto 
Heights college traces its history to 
the arrival of the first Lorettines 
(Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the 
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Cross) in Denver and the establish- 
ment of St. Mary’s academy on Aug. 
1, 1864. Last year, 625 girls were 
enrolled at Loretto. The Jesuits’ 
Regis college accepted its first stu- 
dents as Sacred Heart college in 
1884. It is now joined to Regis High 
school on a 94-acre campus. Enroll- 
ment at Regis college for the 1958- 
59 term was 1025. 

St. Thomas seminary, founded in 
1908, has trained 645 young men for 
the priesthood. 

The first hospital in Denver was 
St. Joseph’s, established in 1873. The 
most famous of the city’s institutions 
of mercy is the National Jewish hos- 
pital, internationally known for its 
contributions to the world’s knowl- 
edge of tuberculosis, asthma, and 
heart surgery. Its motto is “None may 
enter who can pay: none can pay 
who enter. 

Beyond the western boundary of 
the city lie the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. The mountain roads are beauti- 
fully banked and graded, easy to 
drive. You may follow Route 40 to 

Salt Lake City or turn off to explore 
Central City, the old mining town 
famous for its annual opera festival 
in an opera house the miners built. 

You may visit Buffalo Bill's grave 
on Lookout mountain, a short drive 
from Denver, or Red Rocks amphi- 
theater, a theater carved by nature 
which has been provided with a 
modern stage and seating for more 
than 10,000. The Denver Symphony 
orchestra plays there in the summer. 

Colorado will not celebrate its 
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100th year as a state until 1975, but 
if you cross the ranges to the west- 
ern slope, you are reminded that this 
country is not new to history. The 
western half of Colorado was ex- 
plored and accurately mapped by 
two Franciscan priests, Silvestre 


Velez de Escalante and Antanazio 
Dominguez, in the year of destiny, 
1776. New Mexico, where they 
started on their expedition, had 11 
Catholic churches in 1617, three 
years before the Pilgrims landed at 


Plymouth Rock. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Cevasco 


Latin and Greek have contributed many important word roots that help to 
make up thousands of English words. For example, from the Latin word caedere, 
which means to cut, to kill, come the roots cid, cide, cis, cise. 


Note how the words below in Column A have been built from these roots. 
Can you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A 


genocide 


Column B 


a) Removal by or as by cutting. 


incisor b) Expressing much in a few words; cut short, 


concise c) Murder of a king. 


matricide 
patricide 
excision 
fratricide 
sororicide 
germicidal 
decisive 
homicide 


regicide 


Killing of one human being by another. 

A cutting tooth. 

Extermination of a racial, political, or cultural group. 
Crime of killing one’s own mother. 


Crime of killing one’s own father. 


Having the quality of settling or “cutting off” a dispute. 


Murder of one’s own brother. 
Murder of one’s own sister. 


Destroying harmful bacteria. 


(Answers on page 95) 





By Gary Cooper 
As told to Marc Crawford 


Condensed from “Ebony 


19% 





Stagecoach Mary 


She was a Calamity Jane in a Montana convent 


Lack Mary could whip any two 
men in the territory. She wore 
a .38 Smith & Wesson strapped un- 
der her apron, and people who knew 
her swear she couldn’t miss a thing 
within 50 paces. She was tall, weigh- 
ing well over 200 pounds, and, ex- 
cept for an apron and skirt, wore 
men’s clothes. 

Her real name was Mary Fields. 
Mary was one of the most pictur- 
esque characters in the history of 
Montana. She was a stagecoach driv- 
er, the second woman ever to drive a 
U.S. mail route. Maybe because she 
was a Negro, she was never bothered 
by Indians. I remember seeing her in 
Cascade when I was just a little shav- 
er not yet ten. She smoked cigars 
until the day she died in 1914; she 
was about 81, as near as anyone could 
figure. She celebrated two birthdays 
a year because she didn’t know the 
exact date of her birth, but Cascade 
schools closed in her honor whenever 
she felt like having one. 

Mary was said to have had a fond- 
ness for hard liquor that was matched 
only by her capacity to put it away. 


It is historical fact 

that one of Cascade’s 

early mayors, D. W. 

Monroe, gave spe- 

cial permission for 

Mary to drink in the 

saloons with men, a privilege, if you 
care to call it one, given to no other 
woman. 

Mary was born a slave somewhere 
in Tennessee, some say in 1832. She 
lived to become one of the freest 
souls ever to draw a breath or a .38, 
and she was celebrated in a pen-and- 
ink drawing that hangs in the Cas- 
cade bank even now. It was done by 
the late Charlie Russell, a cowboy 
artist and the greatest one to come 
out of the West. Mary lived in Mis- 
sissippi for a time and was a passen- 
ger on board the Robert E. Lee when 
it raced on the Mississippi with 
Steamboat Bill’s Natchez; she took 
great pride in telling how hams and 
bacon were fed into the firebox to 
keep up steam that June 30, 1870. 

Mary later moved to Ohio, where 
she worked at the Ursuline convent 


in Toledo. There she met Mother 


*1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. © 1959 by Johnson Publishing Co., and reprinted with 
permission. 
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Amadeus, whom she revered and 
loved, though one account has it that 
Mary was a slave and confidential 
servant in the household of Judge 
Dunne, the nun’s oldest brother. 
Others say Mary had been the nun’s 
personal maid before her mistress 
took the veil. 

In any event, it was because of 
Mother Amadeus that Mary went to 
Montana. The nun went to open a 
school for Indian girls in 1884 at St. 
Peter’s mission, where Jesuits had 
worked among the Blackfeet since 
1866. Because of the hard living and 
intense cold—I’ve seen it get 45° be- 
low zero myself—Mother Amadeus 
fell victim to pneumonia and lay dy- 
’ ing in a crude log cabin. Mary Fields 
heard about it back in Ohio, and 
rushed to the bedside. She nursed 
the nun back to health and remained 
in Montana to help the missioners. 

After eight years, the Ursulines’ 
stone convent was completed, and 
they and Mary moved from their log 
cabins. Bishop Brondel came, super- 
vised, and helped with the work. But 
none dared move anything belong- 
ing to Mother Amadeus; it was a job 
Mary had cut out for herself. 

Mary also did the freighting for 
the mission and often had to fight 
her way through. One night a pack 
of wolves frightened her team. The 
horses upset the load, and she stayed 
guard all night over the precious car- 
go the nuns needed to exist. A bliz- 
zard overtook her on one trip, obscur- 
ing the road. Mary walked back and 
forth all night to keep alive. 


Mary might have lived all of her 
days working at the mission had it 
not been for her terrible temper and 
her lack of fear of man or beast. She 
was forever fighting with the hired 
men, and at least once the fight was 
with guns. No one remembers how 
it turned out, but Mary was still 
around when it was over. 

The bishop was bombarded with 
complaints about her, and at last or- 
dered the Sisters to send Mary away. 
For all the work she had done in her 
ten years in the nuns’ service, she 
hadn’t received a dime. The nuns all 
felt that Mary had a lifetime home 
with them, but the bishop’s order 
had to be obeyed. 

Mary went to see the bishop in 
Helena to “make him bring witnesses 
to swear what they had said against 
me.” But apparently Mary lost; 
crushed, she left the mission. 

But Mary wasn’t brokenhearted 
long, nor did she go far. Mother 
Amadeus set her up in the restaurant 
business in Cascade. For all her 
toughness, Mary gave too much cred- 
it. She would feed sheepherders dur- 
ing the winter and they would prom- 
ise to pay her when they worked in 
the summer. Mary went broke twice 
and Mother Amadeus gave her a 
new start each time. Still Mary was 
unhappy because she was concerned 
about her Sisters at the mission. 

Then Mother Amadeus went to 
the federal authorities and asked that 
Mary be given the mail route. They 
gave Mary the route between Cas- 
cade and the mission itself. Each day, 
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never missing one, she made her tri- 


umphant entry into the mission seat- 
ed on top of the mail coach, dressed 
in a man’s hat and coat and smoking 
a huge cigar. 

Upon one occasion a priest coming 
to the mission had been told he 
would be met in Cascade. When he 
arrived at the mission earlier than ex- 
pected, the nuns asked how he came. 
He replied, “Oh, that big colored 
man met me at Cascade and drove 
me out.” He was shocked to learn 
that the “man” was Mary Fields. 

Mary met every train, and often 
slept in the depot. In bad weather, if 
Mary’s coach could not get through 
she would shoulder the baggage and 
walk. She drove the route for eight 
years. One day, after being throw n 
from the mail coach, she arrived at 
the mission in pitiful condition. The 
Sisters urged her to return to the 
faith. She had not been a fervent 
Christian since the bishop had ex- 
pelled her from the convent. 

Mary went to Confession. The 
next morning the penitent appeared 
in the front pew at high Mass. She 
was not wearing her usual men’s 
clothes but a beautiful dress and long 
white veil the nuns had made for her 
during the night. 

In 1903, Mary made her home in 
Cascade. Her stagecoach days were 
over, and her lifelong friend Mother 
Amadeus had been sent to Alaska to 
start new missions. Her successor, 
Mother Angela, tried to mother 
Mary as best she could, but there 
never could have been another 
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Mother Amadeus. Mary began tak- 
ing in washing, and soon turned her 
home into a laundry. 

In 1912, Mary’s Taundry burned 
down, and the tow nspeople contrib- 
uted the lumber and their time and 
labor in rebuilding her home. In fact, 
so esteemed was she that in 1910, 
when the late R. B. Glover leased 
the New Cascade hotel to Kirk 
Huntley, it was with the understand. 
ing that Mary would receive her 
meals free. 

Mary acted as mascot for the Cas 
cade baseball team for several years. 
For every game she would fix a bou- 
tonniere tor the members of both 
teams and five large bouquets for 
each man who made a home run. 
The flowers were from her own gar- 
den. 

For all her roughness, drinking, 
profanity, and othes bad habits, 
Mary detested loose girls, and her 
honor was never questioned. She al- 
ways took care of the altar at Weds- 
worth hall for the Catholic society, 
but she did not live to see the Catho- 
lic church finished. In her later 
years, she would work as a baby sit- 
ter for $1.50 a day, and then spend 
the money buying goodies for her 
charges. She never renee 

Mary was one of the pioneers, col- 
ored, white, and yellow, who came 
foun Tinsenws and places beyond 
the seas to help conquer the old Wild 
West. When she died, the town 
mourned her passing and buried her 
at the foot of the mountains, by the 
road that leads to the old mission. 





By Kay Sullivan 





The Star the Magi Saw 


It is only one of many mysteries in the 
story of the mysterious Wise Men 


Paani CAROL celebrates 
one of the most dramatic, and 
most controversial, episodes of the 
Christmas story. 


We three Kings of Orient are, 

Bearing gifts we traverse afar, 

Field and fountain, moor and moun- 
tain, 

Following yonder star. 


The Magi, their star, and their 
journey have been the subject of 
conjecture and exploration down 
through the centuries. Historians 
have investigated their origin and 
their beliefs. Geographers have at- 
tempted to trace their perilous route 
over “moor and mountain.” Astron- 
omers have produced charts on the 
movements of the planets and stars as 
far back as 2,000 years to establish 
just what the Magi saw in the 
heavens. 

On canvas, great artists have spe- 
culated on the size, shape, dress, and 
bearing of the kingly figures. And 
storytellers have wrapped the event 
in a tapestry of legend. They have 
supplemented the Biblical record 


with fiction that is often mistaken for 
fact. 

The one authentic account of the 
Wise Men comes from St. Matthew, 
the only Evangelist to tell their story. 
St. Luke dwells on other aspects of 
the Nativity. St. John and St. Mark 
begin their Gospels with the public 
life of Christ. 

Matthew really tells us very little 
about the colorful trio from the 
Orient. He describes them merely as 
wise men from the East who had 
seen a star. He tells how they jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem, where they stop- 
ped to speak to King Herod. 

Herod, after consulting with his 
high priests, sent the Magi on to 
Bethlehem. He asked them to inform 
him where they found the Child. In- 
stead, after paying their homage to 
the Child, they went home by a new 
route. An angel had warned them. 
That is all Matthew has to say. 

As for the star that led the Magi 
forth—that radiant, celestial symbol 
which has brought light to the hearts 
of men for almost 2,000 years—Mat- 
thew writes only “and behold, the 
star that they had seen in the East 
went before them, until it came and 


stood over the place where the Child 
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Matthew’s terse pen has not kept 
others from surrounding the Wise 
Men and their starry beacon with a 
flotilla of detail. 

Our present conception of the 
Magi is not necessarily accurate. I 
say this with due respect to all the 
parents, teachers, and youthful per- 
formers who will be busy this Yule- 
tide dyeing sheets purple, gluing on 
crepe-paper beards, and winding 
Turkish-towel turbans. 

First, the Wise Men were not 
kings in the royal sense of the word, 
but were high priests. Second, more 
than three af them probably made 
the trek to Bethlehem, though Mel- 
chior, Caspar, and Balchaue are 
mentioned most often. Third, no one 
is sure that these are the right names. 

Official historians of the early 
Church agree that the Wise Men 
were of the sacred caste of the Medes 
or Persians. They were dignified, 
scholarly men. They followed the 
teachings of Zoroaster, who had 
founded his religion some 1,000 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

They were not magicians, al- 
though Magi is the root word of 
magic. Zosenutes forbade sorcery, but 
his Slower put a great deal of em- 
phasis on the interpretation of 
dreams and the stars. Their high 
priests were competent astronomers. 
They regarded the movements of the 
planets as portents they could not 
afford to overlook. 

The Gospel omits any mention of 
the number of Wise Men who fol- 
lowed the star. There has never been 
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a certain tradition in that regard. 
Some of the early Fathers speak of 
three, influenced no doubt by the 
three gifts to the infant of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh reported by 
Matthew. 

In the Orient, tradition favors 12 
Wise Men. Early Christian art is far 
from being a consistent witness. Vari- 
ous masterpieces depict two, three, 





LEGEND HAS IT 


In the land of the Magi there 
was a temple where the king of 
Persia went to have the Magi in- 
terpret his dreams. Suddenly, all 
the harps in the temple began to 
play of their own accord and all 
the gold and silver images of fowl 
and animals began to utter each 
its different sound. 

And the roof of the temple 
opened and a bright star shone 
down and a voice came down 
from heaven, saying: “The hour 
of hours is at hand. A child just 
born will be known as the End 
and the Beginning.” 

And all the statues in the tem- 
ple fell down on their faces. And 
the King summoned Noe’s three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, 
who had been asleep waiting to 
be awakened when the star ap- 
peared. Each of them selected a 
Magian, and each Magian, a 
prince in his own right, selected 
three princes, so that they were 
12. And they set out upon their 
way. From The Lore of the New 

Testament by Joseph Gaer 
(Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1952). 
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and four. A rare vase, preserved since 
antiquity, bears a Nativity scene 
showing no fewer than eight. 

The Magi’s names are as uncertain 
as their number. Among the Latins, 
from the 7th century on, Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar were the 
names most frequently mentioned. 

These are not quite the tongue- 
twisters that other peoples have be- 
stowed. For example, the Syrians 
called them Larvandad, Hormisdas, 
and Gushnasaph. The Armenians 
singled out Kagba and Badadilma. In 
Hebrew, they were called Magalath, 
Galgalath, and Tharath; in Greek, 
Appelius, Amerius, and Damascus. 

To compound the confusion, Cas- 
par (he’s the beardless youth who 
has the frankincense) can spell his 
name with a C, K, or G, depending 
on the mood of the scribe. 

Legend has it that the Magi rep- 
resented the three families descend- 
ed from Noe, but that is strictly 
apocryphal. 

Another legend which must be 
punctured, exciting as it is to ponder, 
is the one that says the Magi saw the 
star, mounted their camels, and 
reached Bethlehem within the next 
few days. 

East of Palestine only ancient Me- 
dia, Persia, Assyria, and Babylonia 
had a Magian priesthood at the time 
of the birth of Christ. From any one 
of these to Jerusalem was a distance 
of at least 1,000 miles. In that era, 
such distances would have taken 
anywhere from three to 12 months 
by camel. Besides travel time, there 


were probably many weeks of pre- 
paration. The Magi could scarcely 
have reached Jerusalem until a year 
or more had elapsed from the time 
of the appearance of the star. 

They probably crossed the Syrian 
desert, journeyed on to Damascus, 
then southward, keeping the Sea of 
Galilee and the Jordan to their west 
until they got to Jericho. And they 
didn’t meet snow or a single fir tree 
en route. Just desert sand and palms. 

Legend and the customs of many 
lands have combined to furnish us 
with the picture long cherished of 
the Magi arriving at Bethlehem. 
Gray-bearded Melchior, eldest of the 
trio, bears the gift of gold; Caspar, 
the frankincense. And Balthasar, the 
dark-skinned Moor, bears an urn of 
the mysterious balm called myrrh. 
Together, they bow low to enter the 
humble, straw-filled stable and kneel 
to adore their newborn King. Lowing 
cattle, woolly lambs, awe-stricken 
shepherds, and angels witness their 
arrival. 

That beautiful scene never fails 
to stir even the most indifferent 
heart. The great painters of the 
Renaissance envisioned it time and 
again. 

Historians who have carefully 
studied the circumstances of the 
Magi’ s visit think they did not arrive 
in Bethlehem until after the Presen- 
tation of the Child in the Temple. 
Their reasons include the length of 
the journey from the East, and the 
fact that the Gospel itself says that 
no sooner had the Magi departed 
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than the angel bade Joseph take the 
Child and his mother into Egypt. 

They conclude that once Herod 
realized that the Magi were not re- 
turning his palace to tell him 
where the Child was, he would take 
drastic measures, ordering the slaugh- 
ter of all children. With such a com 
mand force, it would be out of 
the question for Joseph and Mary to 
take the Child to the temple. 

Alert Bible students counter with 
the fact that Luke savs the Holy 


Family returned to Galilee after the 
Presentation. The theorists reply that 
it is perfectly logical to assume. that 


this return was vals a brief visit, and 
that the Hol) Family came back 
again to Bethlehem. If so, the Magi 
could have visited the Child, not in 
a stable but in a house, and not im 
mediately after his birth but a year 
or more later. 

In fact, many historians are con 
vinced that the Magi reached Jeru 
salem as much as two years after 
Christ was born. They point out that 
Herod asked the Magi what date it 
was on which they first saw the star, 
and then gave orders to kill all male 
children who were years or 
under. Stull, Herod 
enough to distrust the Magi. He may 
have thought they had deliberately 
given him a wrong date. 

Art and arch: aeology of the early 
centuries support the belief that the 
Magi arrived at least a year after the 
Nativity. Only one monument has 
been discovered that represents the 
Child still in the crib while the Magi 


two 


was insecure 
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THE MAGI’S GOLD 


The gold the Magi carried 
with them consisted of 30 pieces. 
It had been carried unminted in 
Noe’s ark through the flood. 
Later, it was buried with Adam’s 
remains in Jerusalem. 

Abraham’s father coined the 
gold into 30 pieces. With it, 
Joseph was purchased by the 
Ishmaelites when he was sold 
into slavery by his brothers. 
When Joseph became governor 
of Egypt, his brothers paid the 
gold pieces to Pharao as tribute. 
Joseph used the money to buy 
ointment from the Kingdom of 
Sheba for the embalming of his 
father. 

The Queen of Sheba present- 
ed the coins to Solomon on her 
visit to Judea. During the Baby- 
lonian captivity, they fell into 
the hands of the king of Persia. 
That is how the gold came to be 
in the hands of the Magi. 

Legend from The Lore 
of the New Testament. 


adore. All other early art shows Him 
resting on Mary’s knee or depicts 
Him as fairly well grown. 

One thing that makes it almost 
impossible to discuss with accuracy 
the comings and goings of the Magi 
is that calendar systems don’t agree. 
Our era does not actually date from 
the year of the birth of Christ. It 
is generally thought that He was 
born between the years we now 
know as 8 B.c. and 4 B.c. The 
strongest likelihood is 7 B. c. or 6 B.C, 
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Did the Magi really see a star? 
True, the Scriptures say “star,” but 
in those days, anything in the sky 
Was a star. The planets were “wan- 
deri ing stars. ” The comets were “hairy 
stars.” Meteors were called, as they 
still are, “shooting” or “falling stars.” 

Since the Magi were the leading 
astronomers of their time, it would 
have taken an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon to make them leave their 
homes. 

It could not have been a comet, 
since comets pursue well-regulated 
orbits, controlled by the same laws 
that hold the earth on its path. They 
have been tabulated for centuries. 
Halley’s comet, for example, has 
been observed at intervals of about 
76 years. It was seen in 1910, and 
will return in 1986; There are defi- 
nite records of its appearance in 11 
B.c. But this would have been too 
early for it to be the star of Bethle- 
hem. The next recorded comet, one 
seen in China in 4 B. c., would have 
been too late. 

Nor is it likely that the star of 
Bethlehem was a meteor. Meteors re- 
volve around the sun in regulated 
paths until the path of the earth 
crosses their route. The collision 
causes the meteor to fall through the 
atmosphere with speeds of seven to 
45 miles a second, glowing brilliantly 
all the while. Sometimes they survive 
their swift flights to descend to the 
earth’s surface in a stone-and-metal 
mass. 

The star of Bethlehem did not 
rush through the air, shooting off 


sparks like a meteor. It remained 
steadfast in the skies, ever beckoning 
the Magi forward. 

It could not have been a planet, 
or a fixed star. The position of a fixed 
star in the heavens varies at the most 
one degree a day. No fixed star could 
have so moved before the Wise Men 
as to lead them over a 1,000-mile 
journey. It could not have disappear- 
ed, reappeared, and stood still in the 
skies as the Magi’s star did. 

Johann Kepler, renowned 17th- 
century German astronomer, made a 
special study of the star of Bethle- 
hem. His conclusions are classic. In- 
deed, New York City’s famous Hay- 
den planetarium gives an annual 
Christmas lecture about the star of 
Bethlehem based chiefly on Kepler's 
discoveries. 

In Prague, in 1603, Herr Kepler 
was studying one of the rare con- 
junctions of Jupiter and Saturn 
(these slowest-moving of the planets 
meet only about every 20 years) 
when he sighted a tremendously bril- 





FALLEN STAR 


And at the very moment the 
Magi reached their destination 
at the cave where Mary and her 
Child were resting, the bright 
star fell into a well in Bethlehem 
from which water was drawn for 
Mary’s needs. And to this day, 
the pure in heart who look down 
into that well can see the won- 
derful star that guided the Magi. 

Legend from The Lore 


of the New Testament. 
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liant star nearby. It was a nova, a star 
that suddenly increases in brilliance 
for no known reason, then gradually 
burns out. Kepler’s nova lasted for 
almost a year before it disappeared. 

He checked to see if there could 
have been a conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn near the time of Christ’s 
birth. He found that the same con- 
ditions had existed in the heavens 
during 7 B. c. as when he had spotted 
his bright star in Prague. He con- 
cluded the star of Bethlehem could 
have been a nova, and that it could 
have shone forth, day and night, for 
as long as two years. 

“The conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn was definitely a harbinger of 
the miraculous star of Bethlehem,’ 
Kepler wrote in 1614. “But that un- 


expected star was not of the ordinary 
run of nova. By a miracle, it moved 
in the lower layer of the atmosphere. iw 

Kepler was not the only one to be- 
lieve that there is no natural explana- 
tion for the star the Magi saw. In the 


5th century, St. John Chrysostom 
said, “God called the Magi by means 
of their customary pursuits and show- 
ed them a great and extraordinary 
star, so as to astonish them by the 
size and beauty of its appearance and 
the way it trav ‘eled. Think it not un- 
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worthy of God to have called the 
Magi by a star. He did so to raise 
theme to better things. When He had 
brought them and ‘guided them and 
set them before the manger, He no 
longer addressed them by a star but 
through an angel.” 

Tradition has it that after they re- 
turned home, the Magi were baptiz- 
ed by St. Thomas and worked un- 
ceasingly to spread the faith. Cologne 
cathedral contains what are said to 
be their remains. These relics were 
discovered in Persia and brought to 
Constantinople by St. Helena. They 
were transferred to Milan in the 5th 
century and to Cologne in 1163. 

It does not matter that astronomers 
have never been able to do more 
than set the stage for the appear- 
ance of the star of Bethlehem, that 
they have been unable to fix its posi- 
tion with their astrolabes and sex- 
tants. Nor does it matter that tradi- 
tions vary on the number of Magi 
and the circumstances of their jour- 
ney. 

What does matter is that man- 
kind’s conception of them is ever in- 
spiring. Every year, the world kneels 
joyfully again with them to adore 
the Babe of Bethlehem, drawn to his 
side by the beckoning light of faith. 


Did Catholic rites of marriage ever include the promise “to obey”? The London 
Tablet points out that the Catholic Rituale which preceded the Anglican Prayer 


Book included the phrase “to be bonny and buxom. 


” Buxom must still have meant 


“obedient” at that time, for the Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives 1589 as the first 


instance of its modern meaning. 


Worship (Sept. 55). 





By Eric Worth 


Francis Thompson: God's 
Chosen Derelict 





Into his great poem “The Hound of pe 
Heaven” he poured the pathos of his 


lonely life and his longing for God 


Ps 


N UNKEMPT, emaciated drug ad- 
dict roamed the foggy London 
streets in the 1880's. He muttered to 
himself as he walked. His shapeless, 
filthy clothes showed the effects of 
nights passed without shelter. He 
looked like failure incarnate. 

Francis Thompson was in fact a 
failure at nearly everything he tried. 
He failed as seminarian, medical stu- 
dent, soldier—even as delivery boy. 
But he was not a failure as a poet. 
Passers-by who stared at the eccen- 
tric tramp would have been thun- 
derstruck to learn that one day he 
would be regarded by some critics as 
one of England's greatest mystical 
poets. 

Thompson was born 100 years ago, 
on Dec. 18, 1859, in “a box of a 
house on a narrow road” in Preston, 
England. By the age of seven, he was 
familiar with the works of Shake- 
speare and the other great English 
poets. He had an amazingly reten- 
tive memory. Later, in his critical 
writings, he was able to quote ac- 
curately from the principal English 
writers. 


Although he spent many hours 
studying great works of literature, 
he never Jost his affection for the 
simple toys of his childhood. He re- 
called once that the thing he had 
dreaded most was the necessity of be- 
coming a man and taking on respon- 
sibilities. 

In a sense, though, Thompson 
never had a true childhood at all. 
He was so shy that even when he 
played with others, he remained 
chained in the loneliness of his own 
imagination. When he was 1], his 
parents sent him to Ushaw college, 
near Durham. This first contact with 
the world left wounds which never 
healed. The other boys ridiculed him 
for his frail physique and his odd 
habits during his seven years there. 

His teachers found him untidy, 
unpunctual, and unobservant. No 
one at Ushaw seemed to understand 
that his world was not theirs, that 
his kingdom was of the mind. 
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Thompson’s parents, converts to 
Catholicism, had hoped that their 
son would become a priest. Francis 
shared their hope. But his superiors 
at Ushaw, appalled by what they 
called his “natural indolence,” sug- 
gested that he abandon the goal. 
Some of the poet’s closest friends 
thought that the decision was the 
greatest blow Thompson ever ex- 
perienced. It may have contributed 
to his turning to drugs as a release 
from the torturing realities of his life. 

In 1877, his father, a doctor, de- 
cided to send 18-year-old Francis to 
Owens college. a medical school in 
Manchester. Francis spent much of 
his six years there reading poetry in 
the library instead of attending lec- 


tures. When it became plain that he 


could never become a doctor, he 
tried to enlist in the army. Thomp- 
son was rejected because of his phys- 
ical weakness. 

Deeply discouraged, confused, and 
weary, Francis m: ide his w: ay alone 
to London. He had no prospects, 
friends, nor money. 

For the next three years he lived 
as one of the world’s unwanted in 
the city streets. For a time he was a 
bootblack, then a lackey for a book- 
seller. He even sold matches on street 
corners. More often than not he went 
without shelter or sufficient food. He 
spent most of his stray earnings on 
opium. He had contracted the drug 
habit after an illness at medical 
school. 

The release from daily suffering 
which the dope provided may have 
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kept him alive during these years of 
intense suffering. But the relief was 
only temporary. Once he tried to 
commit suicide. Sitting between ash 
cans in an alley, he began to drink 
a deadly dose of laudanum. He was 
kept from carrying out his plan by 
a mysterious voice which told him 
to stop. 

The most striking episode of this 
darkest period of his life was his ex- 
perience with a girl known to history 
only as Ann. Thompson, now in his 
late 20’s, had been a disheveled beg- 
gar for nearly three years when he 
met her. He was dying from starva- 
tion. 

Ann, a streetwalker barely in her 
teens, took pity on him. She fed and 
sheltered him, and saved his life. 
Then, as Thompson recalled it, she 
“fled, a swift and trackless fugitive.” 
For years he sought for her in all the 
hovels he knew so well. He never 
found her, but never did he forget 
her. 

Thompson’s rescue from the 
depths came dramatically. He mailed 
a badly soiled manuscript containing 
an essay and some of his poems to 
Wilfrid Meynell’s Catholic periodi- 

cal Merry England. Mevynell did not 
read the material for six months, and 
by then Thompson’s whereabouts 
were unknown. Another half year 
passed. Then the editor located the 
poet by publishing one of the poems. 
When Thompson showed up at the 
Merry England editorial office to re- 
ceive payment for his first published 
work, he had no shirt under his fray- 





FRANCIS THOMPSON: 


ed jacket. He wore no socks, and his 
toes peeped through his broken 
shoes. 

With great charity and tact, Mey- 
nell persuaded Thompson to permit 
the Meynell family to befriend him. 
Under their care he produced his 
best work. Most of his inspiration in 
the ensuing years came to him dur- 
ing the long walks he loved to take. 
He would amble along, not noticing 
friends he passed, the names of 
streets, or any natural surroundings 
—except when something lent itself 
to poetry. 

Nature meant little to him unless 
it spoke to him of religion. Thomp- 
son placed his poetry at the service 
of his faith. His range of insight ap- 
peared limitless, and he put profound 
meditations into unforgettable lan- 
guage. By the turn of the century, 
he was one of the two or three most 
important Catholic writers in Eng- 
land. 

He remained an unconventional 
personality. He had inherited a deep 
religious interest and consistency in 
principle from his father. But his 
mother, whom he more nearly re- 
sembled, gave him the opposite 
legacy of an unstable, rebellious, yet 
affectionate disposition. 

Too shy to talk much at gather- 
ings, he would sit like a child and 
laugh long and innocently at humor- 
ous remarks. His friends could re- 
call the echo of his infectious laugh- 
ter long after he had died. When he 
did have something to say, his sin- 
cerity was so acute that he would 
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repeat himself constantly to make 
sure he was understood. 

Often he was so submerged in his 
own thoughts that he forgot all about 
appointments. Friends finally gave 
up expecting him to be on time for 
anything. He once forgot to open a 
letter from his sister for a year after 
he had received it. 

He tried valiantly to overcome his 
addiction. He stayed away from dope 
for two years after meeting Meynell. 
Eventually, much to his own regret, 
he slid back into the habit. During 
his later years he increased the dos- 
age to quell constant pain. He be- 
came more and more reluctant to 
leave the dream world drugs gave 
him. 

By the time he was 40, drugs had 
practically conquered Thompson’s 
mind. He wrote nothing significant 
during the eight years before his 
death. But during all that time he 
continued to advance, through his 
sufferings, closer to God. He was 
deeply versed in the works of the 
Church’s great mystics. At his best, 
he had been able to put into words 
the experiences of those ardent lovers 
of God, while at the same time re- 
cording his own search for the pure 
and the beautiful. 

Early in November, 1907, Thomp- 
son—at 48 a haben: man—entered 
the Hospital of St. John and St. 
Elizabeth in London. He thought he 
had poisoned himself with lauda- 
num, but he was actually dying from 
tuberculosis. Shortly after entering 
the hospital, he received the last 
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sacraments. He died at dawn on 
Wednesday, Nov. 13. 

He was a d at St. Mary’s ceme- 
tery, Kensal Green. His epitaph is 
a line from one of his poems: “Look 
for me in the nurseries of heaven 

His executors found his material 
goods stored in a tin box. They found 
pipes that would not draw, pens that 
would not write, a lamp without a 
wick, unopened letters. All were 
merely things he had forgotten to 
throw away. 

In his poetry, Thompson left a 

priceless, enduring legacy. His ad- 
mirers will tell you that such a pas- 
sage as the conclusion of his great 
religious poem The Hound of Hea- 
ven would have been worth any de- 
gree of earthly anguish. God speaks 
to the tortured soul that has fled 
from Him. 


“Whom wilt thou find to love 
ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 
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All which I 
but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in 
My arms, 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee 
at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 

Halts by me that footfall: 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched 
caressingly? 

“Ah, fondest. blindest, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who 

dravest Me.” 


took from thee I did 


A few years after Thompson’s 
death, Holbrook Jackson expressed 
the opinion of many discoverers of 


The Hound of Heaven. He said, 


“Francis Thompson is, of course, just 


one more manifestation of the eternal 
mystery of faith, and in his greatness 
he is of no time and all time.” 


A POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 


Two manufacturers were exchanging hard-luck stories. 


“In January I lost $25,000. In February, $50,000. And in 


terrible,” said one. 


“Business has been 


March I even topped that—had a $70,000 loss.” 


“What about me?” 
colleges 


and two engineering schools. 


the other wanted to know. “I sent my son through three 
I bought him a new convertible, 


new 


clothes, and sent him spending money every week. He comes home, and I set 
him up in a lavish office of his own. It cost me thousands for his furniture, equip- 
ment, and reference books. So what happens? Two months later he decides to 
become a doctor! Can you tell me anything worse than that?” 
“Sure,” replied the first manufacturer with a woebegone look. “April!” 
Kenneth Johnson. 





By Donald Connolly 





What Your Handwriting 
Says About You 


Graphologists can read 
between the lines 


VERY TIME you sign your name, 
you betray certain tinulenems 

tal character traits. A total stranger 
can tell a great deal about you just 
by looking at that signature of yours. 
Graphology, the method by which 
human characteristics can be de- 
duced from handwriting, involves no 
tricks; it is not a parlor game. It is an 


empirical science based on years of 
research by the case method. 

It makes little difference what you 
write, what you write with, what you 


write on, how you write it, when 
you write it: the trained observer 
will detect many details of your per- 
sonality. For everyone uses charac- 
teristic, unique letter formations: 
flourishes, hooks, dots, dashes. These, 
considered with reference to the di- 
rection and pressure of the writing 
strokes, reveal basic emotional pat- 
terns. 

Police officials are finding graph- 
ology a useful device in tracking 
down criminals. Norris J. Starkey, 
handwriting expert for the Indian- 
apolis Police department, was given 
six lines of writing taken from hotel 
registrations, and asked to summa- 


rize the writer’s personality. Officer 
Starkey, upon this evidence alone, 
deduced that the writer was egocen- 
tric, well-educated, and gifted with 
exceptional planning ability. He was 
resourceful, could talk his way out 
of sudden emergencies, would sus- 
tain a bold but false front, and was 
probably meticulous about his ap- 
pearance. This description tallied 
with that of one of the suspects the 
police had questioned in connection 
with a confidence racket operating 
in the city. When the man was con- 
fronted with what the police already 
“knew” about him, he confessed. 

Police officials also find it possible, 
using graphology, to examine forged 
checks under a dozen different 
names, drawn on different banks in 
widely separated cities, and deter- 
mine that the same forger wrote 
them all, or how many forgers were 
involved. 
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Graphology sometimes pays off for 
persons engaged in marriage coun- 
seling. Father Allen Simpson, of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, diocese, once re- 
ceived a call from an irate woman 
who said that her husband’s cruelty 
was driving her out of the house. 
After carefully interviewing both 
husband and wife, Father Simpson 
realized that he knew very little of 
the real situation. 

The priest asked for a sample of 
each party’s handwriting. His analy- 
sis put the picture in focus. The hus- 
band’s backhand slant, acquisitive 
hooks, crowded lettering, and tower- 
ing ‘t’ stems with their inflated loops 
indicated that he was probably in- 
considerate of his wife and overly 
sensitive to criticism. The. wife's 
handwriting, on the other hand, re- 


vealed a quiet, dignified nature and 
great natural intelligence. The priest 
concluded that the husband uncon- 
sciously resented his wife’s superior 
intelligence, and that he attempted 
to compensate for his feelings of in- 
feriority by treating his wife badly. 
Once the husband understood the 
situation, he began to make amends, 
and the marriage was saved. 
Business executives are turning to 
graphology for help in solving per- 
sonnel problems. Albert L. Nicker- 
son, vice president and director of 
foreign trade for the Socony-Va- 
cuum Oil Co., in a survey of 76 
American corporations, found that 
almost 90% of all employee dismis- 
sals could be traced to uncongenial 
character traits. His survey also re- 
vealed that an undesirable person- 


ANALYZE YOUR OWN HANDWRITING 





t 
dy dot directly above -- attention to details 


Te, dot to the right -- slight aggressiveness 
e* 
A’ dot to the left -- procrastination 
e 

A/ dot heavy and thick -- wants attention 
ne 
dy Av Av Got like a dash -- irritable 

a ve 

A, dot omitted -- careless 


° 
Ay dot with circle -- individualistic 





THE !I-T ANALYSIS CHART * 


A dot high to the right -- slight aggressiveness 


dv A“ A dot like comma or arrowhead -- irritable 


T 
+ tied in knot -- persistence 


oa looped -- sensitive 

— 

AL t-bar above stem -- visionary 

XH tong t-bar -- enthusiasm 

% dish shaped t-bar -- shallow thinking 
yf t-bar behind stem -- procrastination 
Xr t-stem like wigwam -- stubbornness 


Io t-bar to rignt -- strong irritation 











*Charts supplied by International Grapho Analysis Society, Inc, 


2507 South National Station, Springfield, Missouri, 


U.S.A, 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING SAYS ABOUT YOU 


ality proved an obstacle to promo- 
tion much more frequently than did 
lack of skill in work. 

Executives have also learned that 
graphology can be of great help in 
suiting a man to a job. Thus, it will 
help determine whether a particular 
employee would make a better sales- 





WORD ENDINGS CHART * 
me finals short -- little generosity 
mL— finals long -- generous 
mA finals descend vertically -- determination ‘ 
4r_b fish hook turned up -- tenacity 


mh, 


fish hook turned down -- tenacity 








ws strong and descending to right -- determination 





man than a bookkeeper. Persons with 
clerical ability usually write precise, 
carefully formed words; a salesman 
is likely to form hurried, quickly 
formed letters, with sweeping flour- 
ishes indicating showmanship. He 
would probably have long, enthusi- 
astic t cross bars, instead of the low, 
reticent ones of a bookkeeper. His 
a’s and o's would be open at the top 
to show that he is a good mixer and 
enjoys telling stories. 

It makes almost no difference 
whether the writer is a good or bad 
penman, whether he is illiterate or 
highly educated. A graphologist can 
determine personality traits whether 
the subject is right or left-handed, 
young or old, in good or poor physi- 


\? 
°° 
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cal condition. Many distinguished 
people write in an illegible hand and 
some hardened criminals have what 
appears to be perfect penmanship. 
But the graphologist can see behind 
the lines to the truth about the per- 
sonality of the writer. 

Interest in graphology goes back 
many centuries. Abbé Michon (1806- 
1881) was the first to popularize the 
handwriting researches of the late- 
Renaissance Italian, Camillo Baldo. 
After the death of Michon, graphol- 
ogists in Germany and France devel- 
oped the idea that handwriting could 
accurately depict personality. But 
such students were inclined to make 
more claims for graphology than 
were justified by the facts of psy- 
chology known at that time. Their 
major contribution to the developing 
science of graphology was in proving 
that people with the same mental 
habits consistently wrote in the same 
general way. It was not until the 
present century that handwriting 
analysis became the accurate tool for 
psychological studies that it is today. 

At first many persons refused to 
regard handwriting analysis as any- 
thing more than a parlor game. It 
took thousands of case histories to 
prove that the analyses were found- 
ed on valid scientific principles. 
Graphology can and does help peo- 
ple to greater happiness, by showing 
them what they are really like, and 
why they act the w ay they do. 


Kleptomaniac: a person who helps himself because he can’t help himself. 
A. E. Downey. 





By Eric Sevareid 


Condensed from 


“Candidates 1960”* 





The Man Who Should Be 


the Next President 


The qualifications of the ideal candidate and a 
great chief executive are by no means the same 


ISTORY DECIDEs whether a man 
was a great President, a good 


one, or an indifferent or bad one. 


History cannot make up her mind 
sometimes, as in the case of James K. 
Polk, but that is rare. The judgment 
of history is that the American peo- 
ple have picked more indifferent 


Presidents than great ones. 

We cannot know what might have 
been. Presidents in office usually 
have upset pre-election notions of 
what they were as human beings and 
how they would behave as the peo- 
ple’s principal trustee. When Lin- 
coln finished his Cooper Union 
speech early in 1860, Noah Brooks 
exclaimed, “He’s the greatest man 
since St. Paul.” Few Americans un- 
derstood then that Brooks was closer 
to the truth than those who regarded 
Lincoln as a country bumpkin. 

Rarely has the private quality of a 
man been the reason for his election 
to the White House. Other things 
usually play a bigger part: economic 
conditions, the unpopularity of the 


*© 1959 by Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th 


“ins,” a state of war in the world. Oft- 
en an election turns on the candi- 
date’s personal appearance, voice, 
manner—the package rather than its 
contents. We are told that television 
has brought a change for the better. 
If people see and hear the candidate 
as well as read about him, so the the- 
ory goes, some sixth sense will guide 
san to the truth. This I doubt. Tele- 
vision works for the man who ap- 
pears on it. He is prepared; he is on 
his best behavior. He uses it. Televi- 
sion’s exposure will reveal the true 
nature of a man only if the exposure 
is prolonged. Otherwise, it can be 
quite misleading. 

What makes a man eligible for a 
presidential nomination? Not neces- 
sarily the qualities that make him eli- 
gible for the presidency. Too often 
the parties prefer the safe man to the 
brilliant man. To a political party in 
July, one crucial day in November 
appears far more important than the 
four years that begin in January. 

Sidney Hyman, the historian, has 
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listed nine time-honored rules of 
“availability.” 1. The proposed nomi- 
nee a have prior public serv- 
ice. 2. He should preferably be a state 
governor. 3, He should come from a 
large state that could swing its elec- 
toral vote to either party. 4. He 
should be from the North. 5. He 
should not be closely identified with 
any one particular interest in our so- 
ciety: with neither labor nor man- 
agement, for example. 6. He should 
be a man with “a happy family life.” 
7. He should come from a small town 
instead of a great metropolis. 8. He 
should be of Anglo-Saxon stock. 9. 
He should be a Protestant. 

For years, professional politicians 
have regarded these nine qualifica- 
tions as ide. Yet today, not one of 


the leading contenders in either par- 


ty has all of them. Professional poli- 
ticians are often behind the times. 
Any politician who still regards all 
of the above qualifications as impor- 
tant is out of touch with the people. 
Several points in the list can be elim- 
inated if the candidate’s other quali- 
ties are right and sure. 

Catholicism is no longer the bar it 
once was. Being unmarried is not 
likely to be a handicap in itself, Iden- 
tification with a city can hardly be 
unfavorable now that most Ameri- 
cans are city dwellers. 

Service as a state governor can be 
an asset to a candidate because 1. a 
governor does not make enemies on 
a national scale; 2. most governors 
can control their convention delega- 
tions. But a governorship is no longer 


important as training for the highest 
office, as was once thought. 

The Presidency has changed. The 
vast growth of federal agencies has 
made the President not more but less 
an administrator. Only the most im- 
portant matters come to his atten- 
tion. The great requirements for the 
modern presidency do not include 
executive ability. 

A hard-working senator or repre- 
sentative with the right committee 
assignments becomes as much of an 
authority as is a President on the 
workings of executive departments. 
Senator Russell and Representative 
Vinson probably know as much 
about the Department of Defense as 
the Secretary of Defense. Senator 
Humphrey understands the disarma- 
ment problem as well as anyone in 
State or Defense. Senators Johnson 
and Symington know the problems 
of the armed services. Quite a few 
men on Capitol Hill understand the 
federal budget as well as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Congressmen 
know whether federal agencies do 
their jobs properly or not, because 
they are always taking their constitu- 
ents’ problems to the agencies. 

Few governors can have the grasp 
of world problems that men such as 
Senators Kennedy and Humphrey 
and Vice President Nixon have had 
to acquire. 

Perhaps the cycle of history is 
swinging us back toward the period 
of our constitutional origins, when 
Washington, D. C., itself was the 


natural source ground for Presidents. 
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Leadership then had more to do with 
comprehension of political complexi- 
ties than with folk instinct for the 
people’s feelings. 

Washington was often isolated 
from the people and their feelings 
even as the people were isolated from 
Washington and the facts. About 
Jackson’s time, under the impact of 
an expanding frontier and its clam- 
orous popular demands, the State 
House began to rival Capitol Hill as 
a stage for personal political fame. 

Now, the Congress again has be- 
come a natural source ground for the 
presidency. All but two (Stevenson 
and Rockefeller) of the leading can- 
didates are identified with Hy Con- 
gress. The whole world is now our 
political stage. In comparison with 
senators, governors are little more 
than voices in the wings. 

But the American electorate is not 
going to send a man to the White 
House because he is a senator and 
not a governor, It will select the man 
who can activate the pencil finger in- 
side the polling booth on election 
day. One vote among 60 millions is 
not much of a force under the laws 
of cause and effect, but an American 
casts his vote with the feeling that 
his decision might make all] the dif- 
ference. He comes away from the 
polls firmly believing that he was 
choosing the President. 

His current conscious impression 
of the parties’ candidates as human 
beings will decide his vote. He does 
not try to envision his man in the 
White House, grappling with only 


dimly perceived problems of the fu- 
ture. The future will test the next 
President, but the present is the test- 
ing time for the two men who will be 
given the chance to be President. 
Neither convention will ask, “Is he 
big enough for the race?” It will only 
ask, “Is he fast enough to win?” 

The requirements for winning the 
race are not always the same as the 
requirements for discharging the of- 
fice. Wisdom is essential in a Presi- 
dent; the appearance of wisdom will 
do for a candidate. No group of ordi- 
nary voters is ever able to sit down 
with either candidate, cross-examine 
him on all essential issues, and get at 
the truth of his physical health and 
private morals. They must read him 
as he runs. 

This is the age of appearances, 
when the wrapping seems more im- 
portant than the contents. Wrap- 
pings can be seen at a glance, while 
contents require digging, and that 
requires time. Our presidential cam- 
paigns are the longest in the world, 
but still too short to reveal a public 
man’s private nature. In our day a 
candidate talks almost exclusively of 
the “issues,” as if his stand on them 
were the total substance of himself. 
Rarely does he talk of himself in any 

candid, self- scrutinizing way. 

He must appear positive on prac- 
tically every subject, though not dog- 
matic. He must seem both strong and 
gentle. He must seem appalled by 
his opponent’s ideas but unforgiving 
and humorless only toward commu- 
nists and crooks. He is never specific 
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as to what he would change in for- 
eign, agricultural, or military poli- 
cies. Yet he leaves no doubt in our 
minds that he would change just 
about everything—unless, of course, 
he is the candidate for the party in 
power. In that case, he will tell us 
that although he is for the admin- 
istration’s record 100%, he will make 
up for those misdeeds forced upon it 
by its political enemies. 

He must appear to be knowledge- 
able at all times, but at all times e eager, 
to learn from us, the people. If he is 
of humble origin, he must appear at 
ease with the rich and powerful. If 
he is of rich and powerful origin, he 
must make it clear that his heat has 
always been with the humble and 
poor. He must appear to be the uni- 
versal man, for we Americans are of 
different ethnic strains, economic 
conditions, and geographical identi- 
fications. Yet to all of us he must 
somehow appeal. What American 
voters really want in their hearts is a 
man with whom they can personally 
identify, yet one who is a little better 
than they ; 

In 1952, Eisenhower was the ideal 
candidate in nearly all these respects. 
He appeared to be gentle, yet his war 
record indicated strength. His origins 
were humble, but his broad shoul- 
ders had been rubbed by the rich and 
powerful. He was rarely specific as 
to what he would do. He had no for- 
mulas to change the course of infla- 
tion or to end the Korean war or the 
mounting of agricultural surpluses. 
Yet his tone implied a firm intention 


of making the most drastic changes. 
That magic called the “common 
touch” was there, in spite of his talks 
with kings. Who in the crowds could 
doubt that the infectious grin re- 
vealed a warm, outgoing nature? 

Eisenhower “identified” in all 
those mysterious chemistries that 
produce a sense of communion be- 
tween human beings. To men he ap- 
peared manly and natural, a boon 
companion on any fishing trip. He 
had enjoyed the military honors that 
nearly all males, in their heart of 
hearts, would ensliad have than any- 
thing in life. To women—well, Clare 
Boothe Luce said that “to older wom- 
en, he was like a son; to middle-aged 
women, a husband; to young wom- 
en, a father.” 

The national conventions, in their 
methodical madness, have many 
faults. They have at times been re- 
sponsible for presenting the country 
with no better than a choice of two 
evils. But they have not been respon- 
sible for the country’s choosing the 
worse of the two in November, as so 
frequently has happened. The coun- 
try chose General Grant over Hora- 
tio Seymour, the finest political 
thinker of his time. 

But the conventions themselves 
have been changing under the im- 
pact of mass literacy, mass communi- 
cations, and the modern arts of mass 
persuasion. It would be almost im- 
possible in our time to “rig” in ad- 
vance a national convention. It is 
likewise impossible for any clique of 
“back-room boys” to arrange a presi- 
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dential nomination during a conven- 
tion. Even the normal and legitimate 
technique Senator Taft used in 1952, 
of getting many advance commit- 
ments from state and local leaders, 
has limitations. Nearly every dele- 
gate these days feels he knows the 
candidates personally, and private ar- 
rangements are easily blown away by 
the breath of popular passions for or 
against a man. 

All conventions of either party call 
up the old vision of the party itself 
and invoke the great spirits of its 
past. The delegates pretend to be- 
lieve, for one moment of frenzied to- 
getherness, that their nominee will 
win because of the party. The nomi- 
nee will echo this refrain. But in 
their hearts both he and the delegates 
know that in November the people 
will vote for the person rather than 
for the party. 

Less and less do our people feel 
party identification because less and 
less are they dissimilar in their back- 
grounds, education, and ways of liv- 
ing. Class lines have been dissolving; 
the old immigrant groups have been 
absorbed; and the parties have be- 
come fundamentally more alike. 

Each convention will choose the 
man it believes can win. How he 
wins will be pretty much up to him. 
If he suits the national atmospherics 
he will probably win. The autumn 
campaign changes very few votes, 
but campaigns can bring out many 
votes, thus changing the result. 

Each candidate will say many 
times during the campaign that he 
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intends to be the President of all the 
people. Legally, he would have to be; 
but if he would try to please all the 
people, the people would immediate- 
ly distrust him. He will not even try 
to please all the people during his 
campaign. That would be equally 
ruinous. 

What he will do is to try to avoid 
displeasing as many vaguely defined 
groups of people as possible while 
trying to please as many sharply de- 
Snell groups as possible. He will 
promise to get the unemployed back 
to work while suggesting that he can 
do so without higher taxes. He will 
not be consciously dishonest about 
such promises. Politics is the art of 
the possible, not the art of the perfect 
or the finished. 

The voters will look, listen, and 
then they will vote for the one they 
regard as the better man. 

Woodrow Wilson said that the 
purpose of liberal education is to en- 
able one to know a good man when 
he sees him. Univ exal free educa- 
tion has worked well enough so that 
Americans have never elected a truly 
bad man. But whether we are edu- 
cated enough to know the better man 
is a different question. 

The only rule of thumb I have for 
myself is the “rule of the men and the 
boys.” My observation about politics 
in many countries is that politicians 
fall into these two groups. The boys 
in politics are those who want posi- 
tion to be something; the men are 
those who want position in order to 
do something. The U.S. has arrived 
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at a point in the world story when it 
is utterly imperative that we elect 
one of the men. 

I believe this so deeply that I 
would rather risk choosing a man 
who often acts wrongly than a boy 
who will not act at all. Most mistak- 
en actions can be corrected; the peo- 
ple can only “know what they want” 
when alternatives are tried. We do 
not need a presiding officer; we do 
terribly need a constitutional leader. 

History will not wait for us. We 
are caught in the tides of the scien- 
tific, political, and social revolutions 
which we ourselves, not the commu- 
nists, inspired generations ago. Even 
semiprimitive societies in darkest 
Africa have caught the tides, are tak- 
ing us at our word—not our present 
words, but our old words, the words 
of Jefferson and Thomas Paine. 

There is a quiet desperation 
among Americans sensitively aware 
of what is happening. We are losing 
touch with the world; indeed, with 
ourselves. We no longer know what 
we want; we do not know what we 
are. We count and recount our 
“blessings” in the form of our gross 
national product, our per-capita in- 
come, and our production units, 
whether babies or block-long auto- 
mobiles. We look to “economy,” 
“prudence,” and the “middle way,” 
trying to believe that these shall save 
us. 

Ve have never had a Fiihrer, and 
want none; we have no king, no Del- 
phic oracle, no Platonic academy of 


the all-wise. We have only the 


President of the United States. 

The presidency is the only truly 
national office we have. And, as Wil- 
son said, if the President “rightly 
interpret the national thought and 
boldly insist upon it, he is irresisti- 
ble... . A President whom it trusts 
can not only lead it, but form it to 
his own views.” 

This is what the American people 
now deeply need: to be “formed” to 
the views, faith, and working vision 
of a great man. They need a man 
who is great because he understands 
the present and anticipates the fu- 
ture; is one with the people, yet 
above them. They need one who is 
able to call up their best instincts, not 
merely comfort their expediencies. 
Americans want a man who can 
stand to the world in their image and 
as the living symbol of the America 
they once knew in their schoolbooks. 

Leadership of a great and vigorous 
people is not a process of organiza- 
tion. Government is not a business. 
The true function of the President 
has little to do with “administration.” 
Otherwise, we would elect business- 
men as Presidents, and we have nev- 
er done that. In the presidency there 
is no such thing as “political science.” 
Leadership is an art, not a science or 
a business. 

Human nature never changes. We 
have sometimes acted as if opinion 
polls and committees and the me- 
chanics of organization could find 
the way for us. Yet, again and again, 
we are thrown back to the truth that 
only a man—one man—can lead us. 





TOP TEN 
AT THE ZOO 


cHEETAH—“Bella is the most wonder- 
cheetah I have ever known,” says 
Fred Martini. “So tractable. A 
terrific cat. She loves the human race. 
Most , | think, know that the 
an is world famous for speed. But 
what fascinates them most is to see her 
playing with the keeper, nuzzling up 
to him as though she were a big dog. 


EMPEROR PENGUIN—“A gentle bird,” 
says Chappie Solante of Jill, a big 80- 
pounder. “The emperors are hand-fed 
—five pounds of mackerel a day. You 
get to know their habits. The public 
thinks they look like old men. And 


people are surprised at their fatness and 
that they don't go into the water like 
all the other penguins here at the zoo.” 








There are over 2,600 birds and beasts the zoo, has selected ten he thinks 
at the Bronx Zoo. Of these, Fairfield are especially intriguing. Osborn’s 
Osborn, president of the New York choices are also the favorites with 
Zoological society, which operates the public and with the zoo’s staff. 
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coritLa—“Oka is the spoiled baby of 
the zoo,” says keeper Michael Quinn. 
“She has a three-room apartment and 
she comes down and has dinner with 
me and talks with me. There is no 
animal so loving and tender. Her attrac- 
tion is her size—she weighs a good 350 

that she is sitting just 
across the moat from the staring peo- 





LONG-WATTLED UMBRELLA BIRD— 
“He's a quiet bird,” says keeper Bill 
Bock of this new South American ar- 
rival, the only one in captivity. “He'll 
sit quiet and just look around. And he’s 
clean. It's the bird experts who really 
appreciate him and know what they've 
come to see. To the kids, of course, the 
fantastic-looking wattle is a big joke.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN TORTOISE—“T eddy 
holds title to being here longer than any 
other animal,” says his keeper Albert 
Lannon. “Teddy Roosevelt brought 
him here in 1914. He’s been around so 
long he’s an oddity. He's approaching 
old age—maybe 65—and the old folks 
who come to the zoo remember him 
and like him. And he’s really friendly 
with children. He'll eat out of their 
hands, in fact—something we don't en- 
courage, but the kids really like it.” 


oxaPi—‘I like her because there are not 
very many of them in the country,” says 
keeper Neil Dapolite, “and besides, 
she’s been sort of a pet since she arrived. 
It's unusual for an animal to come right 
from Africa and become a pet. The 
public raves about her. Beautiful and 
so gentle. They like her odd markings.” 





AARDVARK—“A wonderful animal,” says 
keeper Angelo Battaglia. “The public 
always wants to know what he eats— 
does he eat arts and termites as he does 
in the wilds? The answer is No. He 
hasn't seen one since he got to the 
Bronx from Kenya.” His daily diet at 
the zoo: bone meal, powdered milk, 


chopped meat, and three poached eggs. 


KOMODO MoNIToRS—“They could, I 
suppose, be quite ferocious,” says rep- 
tile keeper Stephen Spencook of this 
largest known species of lizard, indige- 
nous to Indonesia. “But they tame 
down just like a dog. They know me 
by sight and they love to have their 
necks scratched. For the public it's 
quite a show.” Known as “voracious 
predators” when wild, the zoo's two 
gentle monitors subsist these days on a 
diet of chickens and an occasional egg. 


conco PEACOcKS—‘‘They're certainly 
among the rarest birds we have,” says 
Joe Judge, who is in charge of them. 
“I like them for that. They were dis- 
covered in Africa in 1936, and we were 
the first zoo to have one in captivity. 
They'll eat anything: grain, a coleslaw- 
type salad, chopped meat, bananas.” 
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Lone Eagle of the Alps 


Rescue pilot Hermann Geiger has to dodge 
avalanches in the course of his work 


HE MILITARY AIRPORT at Sion, 

Switzerland, was quiet on the 
morning of Good Friday, 1954. Fog 
hung low, blotting out sky and 
mountain peaks, The bad weather 
had silenced the usual roar of Swiss 
Air Force jets on practice flights. 
Suddenly the phone rang in Her- 
mann Geiger’ s shack on the civilian 
side of the field. 

“This is Alexandre Graven at 
Monte Rosa hut,” a voice said. “A 
skier broke his leg. He's pretty heavy. 
Can you fly up ed him?” 

“I’m locked in, ’ Geiger replied. 
But within the hour he was fighting 
the weather en route to Monte Rosa, 
14,000 feet high, the most dangerous 
glacier in Switzerland on which to 
set down his tiny Piper Cub. The 
plane shuddered as he bounced it 
into the gale. 

Finally he reached the injured 
man and brought him out, flying 
much of the way under fog, only 90 
feet above ice-covered rocks. 

After he had loaded the injured 
skier into an ambulance, he put the 
plane away and drove home to eat. 
36. July, 


*67 W. 44th St., New York City 


1959. © 


“You shouldn’t drive in weather 
like this,” his wife said. “You should 
eat at the airport.” 

He grinned. “I just came from 
Monte Rosa.” He told her what had 
happened. Her hands trembled as 
she set the table. 

Geiger is the foremost mountain 
pilot in the world today, discoverer 
of revolutionary laws of flight that 
have opened a new frontier of the 
air. But he had a hard time becom- 
inga flier. 

He was born near Sion in 1914, 
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LONE EAGLE 


seventh child in a family of 13 broth- 
ers and sisters. His first memories are 
of hearing his parents talk about the 
aviators of the Ist World War. At 
16 he was a member of a gliding 
club, and he began to work as a 
garage mechanic in Sion. On the 
side he serviced planes at the local 
airport. 

Then, his mind in the clouds as 
always, he began working for plane- 
flving lessons. The going was slow. 
Half an hour at the dual controls 
cost as much as he was able to save 
in three or four months. He could 
hardly wait to be called up for mili- 
tary service. When the notice ar- 
rived, he promptly applied for the 
Air Force. 

He was rejected. His aptitude tests 
showed he had no talent for flying. 
Again and again he was turned 
down. Even today Geiger’s voice 
grows bitter as he talks about it. No- 
body remembers, or wants to remem- 
ber, what really happened. 

Whatever the lost reason may be, 
Geiger did his service in the army, 
slogging along on the ground. To- 
day, " alex more than a quarter of a 
century of experience in the air and 
some 15,000 landings in the high 
Alps, i still in the army, because 
that’s the service that got him first. 
The closest he can get to the Air 
Force is to use the side of the Sion 
field that they don’t want. 

After his military hitch he con- 
tinued working around airports in 
Bern and later back in Sion. And at 
last he earned his civilian license. 
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But even that wasn’t enough. He 
hired an instructor from the Air 
Force and started taking lessons in 
acrobatics. 

On the ground his teacher told 
him what to do; then he went up and 
did it. The loop gave him no trouble; 
the corkscrew almost cost him his 
life when the plane stalled and went 
into a dive. 

Geiger decided to experiment 
with dropping supplies to lonely 
mountain outposts, formerly serv ed 
by mule trains. Air currents had 
balked parachute deliveries. 

He fastened a canvas sling under 
his plane and improvised a way to 
open it from the cockpit. Then he 
flew several runs, testing the tricky 
air over his drop site, edging lower 
and lower each time until he knew 
the wind by heart. Then he let the 
material fall. Just as he’d known all 
the time, there was no accident. He 
next sent down crockery and win- 
dow glass without breaking them. 
Soon he was carrying anything that 
would fit in the plane, even dyna- 
mite. 

One day a new idea shot into his 
mind. If he could land up here, he 
thought, he could fly people from 
the valley to the huts in minutes, 
and bring out the injured. 

He chose a Piper Supercub for 
the attempt, and equipped it with 
retractable skis. He went up the 
mountain on foot to the Kander gla- 
cier, examined the ice, and paced off 
distances. Fog drove him back from 
his first try at a landing. 
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On May 10, 1952, he risked it 
He nner over the glacier 
before dawn, to find the ‘ ‘landing 
field” dull, gray, and forbidding. 
“So I fly in cieckes and wait for the 
sun.” At the moment the first oblique 
rays touched the crests, a violent 
wind sprang up. 

Bucking it, he came down to 1,000 
feet above the glacier. He could see 
the dangerous ripples in the snow. 
He put the plane parallel to the 
slope, held his breath, and came 
down. Within a minute he slid to 
a stop in the center of the glacier. 
He sat there, his heart pounding. 
Then he jumped out on the snow. 

Having conquered Kander, Gei- 
ger began seeking more difficult 
ones to attack. The Dent Blanche 
began haunting him. He climbed up 
to 11,000 feet to measure the ground. 

What he found scared him. The 
only landing place was a slightly 
inclined pli atform, 65 yards long, 
that ended in a wall of rock. 

Again, he made one unsuccessful 
attempt. In May, 1954, he took off 
from Sion a second time. 

He flew close to the precise point 
where he wanted to touch down— 
40 yards below the platform—then 
flew away again, keeping the exact 
height, variometer at zero. About 
3,000 yards away he turned, checked 
his masage: and took up his line of 
Easing speed, he dived 


again. 


approach. 
gently. 
The dome was about 100 yards 
ahead. Flying straight toward it on 
his fixed point, he pulled out of his 


dive and put the plane parallel to 
the slope about six feet above it. 
That sent the engine high over his 
head, pointing toward the sky. With 
the throttle shut, he touched down 
in that crazy, tilted position. 

As soon as the skis hit the snow, 
he ripped open the throttle, gam- 
bling that the engine wouldn't stall. 
The propeller dug into the air; foot 
by foot it dragged him up the slope. 
Another moment, and he sprang on- 
to the 65-yard-long terrace. He cut 
the motor quickly, his eyes on the 
rock wall that rose before him. He 
coasted toa stop just a few feet taway 
from it. 

“For a moment I just sit there, tell- 
ing myself that I am still alive.” Then 
he began running happily about on 
the glacier like a ki playing in the 
first heavy snowfall of the winter. 


PAPAL KNIGHT GEIGER 


The archbishop flew from 
Berne to Sion, then got out of 
the plane and pinned the in- 
signia of Knight of St. Gregory 
on his pilot’s chest. The flyer was 
Hermann Geiger; the prelate, 
Archbishop Gustavo Testa, apos- 
tolic nuncio to Switzerland. Also 
present at the ceremony were 
Bishop Neston Adam of Sion 
and all the members of the Swiss 
Air Mountain Rescue Patrol. 
Archbishop Testa said that Pope 
John wished to give official recog- 
nition to Geiger’s skill and brav- 
ncewc (8 June 59). 





ery. 
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As news of his impossible landings 
spread, Geiger began to get requests 
from skiers who wanted him to fly 
them up to high mountain huts for 
their outings. He added these trips 
to his regular schedule of supply 
flights, on which he carried every- 
thing from wine to firewood for 157 
huts scattered all over the Alps. 

One day as he was crossing the 
Kander glacier on a delivery job he 
spotted a weird scene below: a guide 
sitting on the edge of a crevasse, his 
heels dug into the snow, grimly 
clutching a rope. 

Geiger landed. Ten feet below 
the rim he saw a man and woman 
dangling. 

Geiger helped the guide pull them 
out, inch by inch. The woman had 
broken her shoulder, the man his 
ribs. Geiger took them to Sion. 

Several of Geiger’s landings were 
on slopes as steep as 40°, Many 
times, even when the ice fields were 
level, death missed him by inches, 
One morning in 1955 he was com- 
ing in for a routine landing at Vieu 
Emosson. The valley was narrow, 
the wind violent. Suddenly a strong 
blast hit the tiny plane, almost 
knocking his hands off the controls. 
A shower of snow blinded him. The 
Piper shot 150 feet straight up in the 
air. An avalanche had broken loose. 
Two seconds later, and it would 
have crushed his plane. 

He never forgot that lesson. Now, 
in avalanche weather, when the 
snow is wet and clings lightly to the 
rocks, he comes in high and zigzags 


down, giving the sound waves he 
makes plenty of time to knock off 
everything that’s ready to fall. 

Geiger’s main interest, beside fly- 
ing, is teaching flying; he’d like to 
visit the States, where he thinks his 
skills might be useful to pilots in the 
Rockies. 

He says that a man must be a 
skilled mountaineer, skier, and glid- 
er pilot before he can become a good 
mountain pilot, too. Above all, he 
must like to fly anywhere, any time, 
just for the joy of it. 

When people on the ski slopes 
wave to him, he often lands near 
them, “just to shake hands with folks 
who love the Alps like me.” Then, 
like an eagle, he soars away again, 
to settle down on another peak. 

His complete self-confidence, add- 
ed to his refusal to give up, has often 
come in handy. He doesn’t remem- 
ber how many times he has de-iced 
the plane with his fingernails. But 
it's the unexpected emergency that 
brings out the inventor in his person- 
ality. 

On one rescue mission he landed 
on a slope so steep he had to give 
the engine full throttle to keep from 
sliding back down. With the motor 
roaring, he crawled out and tied the 
plane toa tree to hold it there. 

Because of rocks, there was only 
one stretch of slope he could use for 
his take-off—and that was blocked 
by two trees on opposite sides of his 
runway. He measured the distance 
between them: 45 feet. The Piper’s 
wing span is 42, He dug two trench- 
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es in the hard snow to guide his skis, _ ple he has rescued, but the number 
climbed in, gunned his engine, had _ must be over 500. Many of them owe 
a skier untie the anchor rope, and _ their lives to him; they could not 
soared off between the trees. have survived the long and painful 

Geiger has no idea how many peo- _ journey from the peaks on stretchers. 


mY, 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


It was a few weeks after the Army of Northern Virginia surrendered at Appomat- 
tox. Richmond was occupied by Union troops. Comenen household articles sold at 
a premium. A few Yankee traders who had ventured into the South were doing 
a good business. 

One trader had driven into town with his young son beside him. While the 
father went from house to house, the boy guarded the wagon. Grownups ignored 
him, but Richmond boys called him names and threw things at him. 

One day a horde of boys pulled the little Yankee from his seat. They were 
pummeling him and rubbing mud on his face when an elderly gentleman dressed 
in a worn gray suit came out “of one of the houses. 

He pulled the jeering youngsters from their victim. “Virginia gentlemen must 
be civil to everyone,” he said. “This lad is a stranger. We must treat him as a 
guest.” 

“But he’s a Yankee,” one of the boys protested. 

“That doesn’t matter. We must welcome him as we would any visitor. Go home 
now and behave yourselves. You ought to be ashamed.” 

He held out his hand to the little Northerner and said, “I’m sorry they 
were rude to you. You'd better come into my house and wash your face.” 

“But I can’t leave my father’s wagon, sir. Someone might steal something.” 

“Nobody will touch it if it stands in front of my house,” the old man said. 
He went over to the ancient horse, patted him on the neck, and led him along 
the street to his home. 

A few days later, the boy and his father were driving along East Franklin St. 
When they ‘passed the plain-looking brick house (now “numbered d 707) the boy 
saw his benefactor on the front ste ps. “That’s the man who helped me,” he cried. 

“Looks familiar somehow,” his father said. “Why, sure, I know. I’ve seen his 
picture so often I feel as if I know him. That’s General Robert E. Lee.” 

Philip Van Doren Stern in Parade (18 Jan. 59). © 1959 by 

Parade Publications, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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For All God’s Children 


Unicer helps missioners and local 
authorities fight disease and ignor- 


ance around the world 


HE MAN I met in a thatched vil- 
lage in Java bore the deep scars 
of a crippling tropical disease, now 
mercifully cured. He led me and his 
small son along a village path to a 


rice field rippling i in the Sed 

He held out his scarred arms 
toward the rice, his family’s shield 
against starvation. He looked at his 


once festering and helpless hands. 
“Now” he said, “I can work again.” 

Under a hot morning sun in a 
drought-stricken northern Brazilian 
town I saw scores of hungry mothers 
with tiny children patiently waiting 
for the milk ration. My guide, a 
priest, pointed toward the church 
tower. “That bell used to toll the 
death of a child three or four times 
a week,” he said. “Now it tolls but 
three or four times a month.” 

A gray Syrian sky framed a drab, 
mud-brown hamlet near Damascus 
where the mayor welcomed me. He 
told me what malaria had once done 
to his people. Every year seven out 
of every ten were stricken at harvest, 
perhaps for a week or a month. Often 


the wheat spoiled. The farmers went 
hungry; many children died. Now 
the malaria was gone. 

From Africa came an account of 
a unique track meet. The events 
weren't uncommon: flat races, tugs 
of war, the high jump, children’s 
three-legged races, and a women’s 
80-yard race with water-filled buck- 
ets on contestants’ heads. 

Why unique? All the participants 
had once been lepers. 

Stories such as these are common- 
place around the world. They record 
the workaday achievements of uNt- 
cEF: the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Such stories inspired ‘Audrey Hep- 
burn, Greer Garson, Kirk Douglas, 
Deborah Kerr, Bing Crosby, ‘and 


Shirley Booth to join in a nationwide 


*209 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. November, 1959. © 1959, 
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broadcast about uNicEF. Danny 
Kaye journeyed around the world 
to capture the accomplishments of 
the organization on film. Citizen 
groups were organized in the U. S., 
Holland, England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Scandinavia 
to insure financial support for the 
organization. Edward R. Murrow 
produced a 90-minute TV program, 
one of the most costly documentaries 
yet undertaken 

Unicer is mankind's first interna- 
tional effort to safeguard the health 
of children. It aids children in 100 
countries. It began as emergency re- 
lief for European child victims of 
the 2nd World War. The UN quick- 
ly recognized it as an agency which 
might save children in places where 
for centuries life was overhung with 
catastrophe. 

The small organization suddenly 
faced world-wide enemies of over- 
whelming strength. In addition to 
perennial hunger, UNICEF faced tu- 
berculosis, which kills 5 million 
people a year; malaria, which afflicts 
about 50 million: leprosy, with 10 
million victims; and trachoma, which 
causes millions to go blind. Always, 
children were the - most vulnerable 
victims: first to ail, first to succumb. 

UniceF undertook its new mission 
with fewer than 200 workers. On its 
side was modern science. To combat 
tuberculosis it had Bcc, a tempera- 
mental vaccine, made impotent by 
light, heat, and time. It had to be 
air-shipped, refrigerated, from la- 
boratories in Copenhagen to the sun- 


POPE SUPPORTS 
UNICEF 


Pope John contributed $1,000 
to UNICEF this year. His gift 
is the seventh such contribution 
made by the Holy See to the 
United Nations children’s fund. 
Six previous contributions of the 
same sum were made annually 
by the late Pope Pius XII. 

NCWC (14 May ’59). 








baked slums of the Middle East. But 
it effectively protected four out of 
five children vaccinated. 

At the ends of multithousand-mile 
supply lines, in jungle villages and 
crowded cities young people lined 
up to be jabbed with the protective 
needle. T et were called together by 
music amplified from vile iene: by 
drums beaten by elephant- borne 
heralds, by the stern exhortations of 
tribal chiefs. In one Indian city re- 
luctant youngsters paid the price of 
admission to a Tarzan movie: one 
jab of the needle, one free ticket. 
The record to date: 15.4 million 
children vaccinated. 

For yaws, science provided peni- 
cillin. One injection cures the dis- 
ease. But yaws is highly contagious, 
and every infected person must be 
reached. Once, an injection cost 
$1.25. Today it costs 5¢. More than 
1.5 million have been treated. 

The weapon against blinding tra- 
choma is an antibiotic, aureomycin. 
In Morocco, Spain, Taiwan, and the 
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Eastern Mediterranean, the first mil- 
lion children have been protected 
against this ancient scourge. 

The most ambitious effort has 
been the fight against malaria. Man- 
kind’s most widespread ailment pos- 
ed an almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle. The malaria carrier, the ano- 
pheles mosquito, at first seemed no 
match for ppt. Without the carrier 
the disease would soon die out. The 
problem was to eliminate the mos- 
quito until the malaria was gone. 
Then, if the anopheles reappeared, 
it would be harmless, with no ma- 
laria to transmit. 

Workers sprayed all habitable 
buildings in heavily populated areas. 
Rich but malarious farmland which 
had been dormant for a century came 
under cultivation and _ produced 
bounteous harvests. Individual na- 
tions joined the fight independently. 
Victory seemed only a matter of time 
and money. 

But the little anopheles developed 
an unexpected hardiness. Some mos- 
quitoes that survived contact with 
ppT developed immunity. Now, after 
some 30 million children have been 
protected, time is not on the side of 
UNICEF and its allies. Complete con- 
tinent-by-continent eradication must 
be soon achieved if ppT is to do the 
job. The first effort has begun in 
Mexico, with uniceF contributing 
$8.5 million and the Mexicar. gov- 
ernment $25 million. The estimated 
world cost of eliminating malaria is 
$1.68 billion. 

Such an objective is far beyond 


the scope of unrcEF. Its primary 
function is to demonstrate the sound 
economics of healthy children. It is 
proving that a sick child burdens 
a family; a sick family burdens a 
community; a sick community handi- 
caps a country. 

The fight against disease is no 
more dramatic than that against 
hunger and ignorance. In Nicaragua, 
thousands of children went to school, 
when they went at all, with no break- 
fast but a glass of dolce, or sweetened 
water. Before midmorning the leth- 
argy of chronic hunger overtook 
them. Their sluggish reaction to les- 
sons seemed to stem from stupidity. 
Occasionally a child would faint. 
Learning was snail-paced. 

In 1950 uniceF proposed an ex- 
periment. With surplus powdered 
milk donated by the U.S. and Cana- 
dian governments, the organization 
launched a school-lunch program. 
Schools supplemented the milk with 
simple foods purchased locally. ‘The 
children roused from their dullness. 
Their alert response inspired the 
teachers. Learning became fun. The 
lunches were soon reaching 40,000 
daily. Unicer then helped build a 
pasteurizing and drying plant in 
Managua. Farmers shipped milk 
over roads financed by the World 
bank. Better cattle were imported for 
breeding stock. 

Today all the school children of 
Nicaragua receive milk produced 
locally. None of it is supplied by 
UNICEF. In more than 70 countries, 
from Costa Rica to India, a small 
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amount of initial aid has sparked a 
pattern of self-help. 

Unicer’s powerful allies against 
ignorance are the universal craving 
of the mother to protect her child 
urge of 


and the almost universal 
others to help her. I have seen these 
forces at work from Paraguay to Pak- 
istan. 

I remember particularly a_ tiny 
hamlet in the Philippines. Early one 
morning I went with a UNICEF-sup 
ported health team to the modest 
house of Francisco Bautista. The liv- 
ing room and kitchen served as tem 
porary clinic. Once a week mothers 
brought their children. A_pediatri 
cian and a nurse dispensed medicine 
and instructed mothers in the funda 
mentals of hygiene. The mothers 
listened attentively. They proudly 
reported changes in family habits. 

I wished to know how conditions 
had been before the transformation. 
The young nurse, Zenaida Panlilio, 
took me along a wooded path to a 
hut on stilts. "A first baby had just 
been born. 

The mother, just 17, was as lovely 

lotus blossom. She was over 
whelmed with wonder at the living 
thing she had created. She wanted 
to give tiny Miguel the best possible 
life. She absorl sed the instructions of 
the nurse: how to feed, why to boil 
water, when to bathe. But with each 
suggestion a rumble of dissent came 
from the other side of the room. 

Grandmother, crouched there, was 
insisting that the old ways were bet- 
ter. It was bad luck to bathe the child 
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DANNY AND THE 
STRANGER 


When Danny Kaye was trav- 
eling around the world on behalf 
of uNICEF, he got into conver- 
sation with another passenger 
aboard his plane. The other man 
didn’t see much point in UNICEF. 

“After all,” he objected, “isn’t 
the disease of the Near East—the 
malaria, tuberculosis, starvation 
—nature’s way of taking care of 
overpopulation? I don’t mean to 
sound cruel, but—” 

“That’s a very logical argu- 
ment,” Danny Kaye _ replied. 
“Why don’t you put it to the test 
the next time your own child gets 
sick?” 

From The Danny Kaye Story 
by Kurt Singer. (N.Y., Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons. $3.95). 


before two weeks. Only a poultice 
of ground betel nut w ould heal the 
navel.” [he baby’s fingernails must be 
cut and placed on a window ledge or 
he would most certainly be killed 
in a fall. ; 

I watched the young mother strug- 
gle between the old and the new. 
She had herself survived the old. All 
her friends had done so. Perhaps it 
was the safer, after all. Then, after a 
grim moment of doubt, it was clear 
which had won. She handed the in- 
fant to the nurse. 

The success of UNICEF is built on 
fundamental principles. 1. It is not a 
give-away program. Its help goes 
only to governments asking for it. 
The government must match every 
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dollar of aid. Some spend two, five, 
even ten times as much, which 
means that the projects do not wilt 
away when UNICEF withdraws. 

2. The help is at the level where it 
can be used. The too-often-forgotten 
lesson of great missionary societies, 
that people can build only on what 
they have, is a guiding principle. An 
X-ray machine is useless without 
electricity. No building can be a 
hospital without staff and equip- 
ment. A surgeon is helpless without 
instruments. 

3. Unicer makes use of what is 
available. When surplus energy and 
smal] plots of fertile land were found 
in Ethiopia, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras, it supplied seeds and garden 
tools. The result: hundreds of school 
gardens adding nourishing vegeta- 
bles to children’s diets. When rice 
is surplus in Burma or Thailand, it 
moves it to famine areas of India. 
Where a town has bricks and mortar 
for a dispensary, it provides drugs. 

4. It works with existing organiza- 
tions. Included on its advisory com- 
mittee of international organizations 
are the Catholic International Union 
for Social Service, the International 
Catholic Child bureau, the Interna- 
tional Catholic Migration commis- 
sion, the International Committee of 
Catholic Nurses, the International 
Conference of Catholic Charities, 
and the World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations. 

Missionary groups receive UNICEF 
supplies nearly everywhere in the 
world. When ‘refugees poured into 


Saigon, Catholic nuns at the Popu- 
laire hospital mixed UNICEF milk for 
tens of thousands under supervision 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
council, which also built more than 
1,000 refugee shelters. In Rangoon, 
Sisters of Mercy operate the leprosy 
asylum, one of 23 Catholic missions 
helped in Burma. 

In the Amazon area of Brazil the 
Redemptorist mission distributes 
UNICEF milk to 2,000 mothers and 
children. In Tanganyika, the Bene- 
dictine mission operates UNICEF-sup- 
ported child-welfare centers. In 
Uganda, the White Fathers, the 
Medical Missionaries of Mary, and 
the Sisters of St. Francis receive aid. 
In Jamaica, help is channeled 
through 28 primary schools and six 
infant centers operated by the 
Church. 

Last May, Father Joseph Herfels, 
a missioner in the Philippine jungles, 
sent out an emergency call to UNICEF 
for medicines and powdered milk. 
Jungle roads were impassable. A 
13th Air Force helicopter delivered 
the vital supplies. 

What appeais most to business- 
men is the low cost. The penicillin 
to cure vaws costs 5¢; the sulphone 
for leprosy costs $l; the vaccine 
to prevent tuberculosis costs 1¢; the 
aureomycin to prevent trachoma 
costs 30¢; protecting one person from 
malaria for a year, 12¢; milk for a 
child for a month, 6¢. For a whole 
year, in which uniceF reaches 55 
million beneficiaries, the cost is $23 
million. Nearly all of that sum is 
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contributed voluntarily by govern- 
ments convinced of its md og 

A few years ago some American 
parents determined to turn the de- 
structive impulses of Halloween into 
constructive action. They inaugurat- 
ed tricks-or-treats collections of mon- 


The organization brings antago- 
nistic nations together for a purpose 
on which they can readily agree. Re- 
presentatives of countries which 
have been in bitter dispute for more 
than half a century find themselves 
working together in harmony. In 


Burma, insurgents and the govern- 
ment “ie “toni fighting for years. 
When uNICEF- aided ssalonia teams 
are working in the vicinity, all shoot- 
ing stops. 


ey for uniceF. The youngsters loved 
the idea. This year, more than 242 
million children in 10,000 cities and 
towns collected $1.3 million for chil- 
dren in other lands. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Here is how one family helped put Christ back into Christmas. On Christmas 
Eve mother baked a cake for the “new” baby. At dinner, when dessert was served, 
the family sat in their places around the cake and sang their traditional happy- 
birthday song. 

Then daddy asked the children what presents they had for baby Jesus. John, 
after some thought, produced an old dilapidated truck. Mary came up with a rag 
doll that had seen better days. Little Peter presented an old baseball that had a 


split in the cover. 


“Fine,” daddy said. “Now we'll put these under the tree.” 

John began to show embarrassment. “You know, I don’t think my present is 
good enough,” he said. He withdrew the truck and substituted one of his treas- 
ured jet planes. Mary then removed the old rag doll and brought out her favorite, 
the one with the lifelike hair and pretty doces. Peter changed the old baseball 


for a cap pistol that really worked. Then the children went off to bed. 


Christmas morning the children came running down to find a glorious array 
of new presents. But John’ s jet plane, Mary’s loeuaiie doll, and Peter’ s cap pistol 
were gone. The children would never see them again. Daddy had brought them 
to a neighboring orphanage. But the children didn’t mind. That was their w ay 
of wishing baby Jesus a happy birthday. Anne Simunek. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of human nature, 
$50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





By Margaret E. Mulac 


Condensed from “Hobbies’* 





[En joyment of leisure 


is a line art 


And it’s never too late to learn to play 


J ETIREMENT, only a word 50 years 
ago, has taken on reality for 
many persons. In the early 1900's a 
man seldom lived beyond his produc- 
tive years (the average life span was 
45 years). Now that de life span is 
reaching beyond 70 years, a worker 
not only expects to retire but knows 
that he may be forced to retire at 65. 
In some industries enforced retire- 
ment reaches down to age 60 and 
even 55. For some, this freedom from 
work (aside from the financial prob- 
lems it causes) has become some- 
thing to be feared, Many are not pre- 
pared to use the leisure thrust upon 
them. 

Life without disciplines pur- 
poseful activities can seem meaning- 
less. Parents who permit a child to 
do as he pleases, give him everything 
he wants, ask no } ae of him, ‘sched. 
ule no chores, give him no purpose- 
ful work, are doing their child no 
service. 

Delinquency is a kind of spiritual 
nausea: a rebellion of the spirit 
against too much softness and too 
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little discipline. Now, the needs of 
the adult are the reverse of the 
child’s. The child needs the steady- 
ing influence and discipline of work 
to balance his play. The adult needs 
relief from the demands of work in 
the form of creative play. 

In our work we usually have goads 
to prod us on. The time clock, the 
incentive plan, the merit raise, the 
quota plan are gimmicks to get the 
most out of us. 

Since our leisure time is ours to do 
with as we please, we often shun the 
plan which in the end would bring 
us the most pleasure. We must sup- 
ply our own goads. 

It isn’t always easy to safeguard 
ourselves against unwise use of lei- 
sure. We can set up a leisuretime in- 
vestment plan, but unless we set up 
penalties we let the time get away 
from us without satisfying returns. 
We can create some safeguards. 
Sometimes paying tuition for a class 
activity helps us to hold to our plan 
when the spirit becomes apathetic. 
We don’t want to waste money. 


Mulac, and reprinted with the permission of Harper & Bros., New York 
City. 271 pp. 


$3.95. 
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Having a plan which includes 
someone else is another safeguard. 
Each bolsters the other when the 
need arises. Committing ourselves 
definitely by talking abenst our plan 
to others is also helpful. We don’t 
want to be teased about not sticking 
to something we've started. 

Having a plan is good in itself. It 
indicates that we have given thought 
to the matter and come up with some 
answers. When a free hour comes 
along we have a project to work on. 
We dare not say, “When I have a 
few free hours sometime, I'll find 
something to do,” and trust that sys- 
tem for getting the most out of our 
leisure any more than we can trust 
ourselves to save by the when-I have- 
a-few-extra-dollars-I-will-put-them 
away method. 

Here is how you can build your 
own happiness by planning for bet 
ter use of leisure. Take four sheets of 
paper and head each with one of 
these hobby categories: making, 
learning, doing, collecting. List your 
se leinions down the left-hand side of 
the correct page. 

Making. Any of the arts and 
crafts such as woodworking, carving, 
photography, sketching, ceramics, 
jewelry, enameling, weaving. 

2. Learning. Astronomy, law, 
medicine, science, writing, foreign 
languages, history. 

3 Doing. Re: ading, traveling, play- 
gardening, 


ing games of all Saale: 
singing, playing a musical instru- 
nature hobbies such as bird 
watching, raising tropical fish or ex- 


ment; 


otic birds or cats, walking, swim- 
ming, horseback riding. 

4. Collecting. Miniatures, rocks 
and minerals, coins, stamps, rare 
books, match folders, autographs. 

When you think your list is com- 
pleted, write these key words across 
the top of each page: fun, afford, 
health, space, alone, with others, spe- 
cific talent, time. 

Now go down your list item by 
item and’ weigh eac +h one in the light 
of what your key words suggest. 
Evaluate each one with a “ves, ming,” 

maybe,” “needs study,” or whatever 
code you devise. 

For fun? Be honest. Did you select 
the activity because it’s the thing to 
do? Or because it would be good. for 
your business? Or because you are 
being pressured to do it? Any leisure- 
time activity, to bring the most re- 
turns, should be selected primarily 
for the fun it offers. You may find 
later that your pet interest brings sec- 
ondary benefits. These are just extra 
dividends, but should not be the rea- 
sons for the selection. 

Afford it? If you've listed yachting 
and your income is only $10,000 a 
year, you'd have to rule it out com- 
pletely. But if it’s boating you are in- 
tested in you may come up with a 
compromise. A canoe, rowboat, or 
boat with outboard motor may be 
within your budget. You may even 
settle for vacationing where you can 
rent a boat, or you may build one 
yourself. 

Consider all the angles before you 
rule any item out completely. If you 
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really want to do something badly 
enough, you'll find a way, and the 
working-out process is often more 
fun than the activity itself. 

Health? Be realistic. You can’t run 
marathons at 80—or at any age if you 
have a bad heart. But if it is getting 
somewhere under your own power, 
by slowing this wish down to a walk 
you may realize it and improve your 
health. 

If it is games you are interested in, 
there may be one or more that fit 
your limitations. Our health often 


improves when we turn our minds to 
something that is fun to do. Check 
with your doctor first and then go all 
out within your limitations, 

Space for it? Maybe you don’t 
have space in your apartment for 


your woodworking shop, but that 
doesn’t rule out joining a class in a 
community center with such a facil- 
ity. The same applies to metalcraft, 
enameling, weaving, photography, 
and other arts and crafts that require 
much equipment and space. 

But some wishes can be scaled 
down to miniatures and reduced in 
size to fit the space you have. If it’s 
working with wood you like, you can 
whittle ad chip-carve right at home. 
Model making doesn’t require wide- 
open spaces. You can weave on a 
small table loom. Small kilns for 
home use have been developed for 
the ceramics enthusiast, and there 
are portable darkrooms for the ama- 
teur photographer. 

Do it alone? All of us need hobbies 
that we can do on our own. Normal- 


ly we work with people all day, and 
leisure demands a respite. Whatever 
our reason, it is good to have some 
activities we can do alone. We need 
solitude sometimes just for the peace 
of it, the change from our daily rou- 
tine. 

With others? Though it is good to 
be alone sometimes, we also need to 
be with people on other occasions. 
If we make friends slowly, joining a 
class with others of the same inter- 
ests helps us to find friends. Some 
activities by their very nature must 
be done with others. You can’t play 
in an orchestra alone. You can’t play 
a game of tennis or baseball alone. 
The stimulation of others renews 
your interest. 

Special talent? How can you tell 
unless you try? If your selection of a 
new activity is based upon your 
yearning to try, and not because it is 
the thing to do at the moment, try it. 
The discovery of a talent you never 
knew you had is as thrilling as the 
activity itself. 

Time for it? Don’t worry. You'll 
find the time or make it. It may take 
some planning, but that is good, too. 
Maybe you think you are too old to 
start an ambitious program. One man 
began studying medicine after he re- 
tired i in his 70's. He began a medical 
practice at 80 and liv od three years 
to enjoy it. New interests have a way 
of adding more hours to a day. To 
work heen! in, we tend to dawdle less 
and look for shorter ways to accom- 
plish our tasks. In that way we find 
time for what we really like to do. 





By Robert T. Reilly 





Pioneer Who Linked 


Two Oceans 


Ed Creighton outwitted nature and 
Indians and built his telegraph line 


DWARD CREIGHTON doesn’t rate 
on TV. Yet Creighton, a hand- 
some, genial, fairly tall man, was 
every bit the Western hero. His life 
had enough drama in it to keep a bat- 
tery of script-writers busy. 
A pioneer, he was responsible for 
linking the East and West coasts of 


the U. = by telegraph. A cowboy, he 
was one of the bees to realize the pos- 
sibilities of letting cattle graze on 


Western plains. A gunman—when 
he had to be—he sicko d his life often 
in skirmishes with hostile Cheyenne 
and Sioux. 

Last year, — was made a 
member of the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. But the place where his mem- 
ory is constantly hailed is Omaha. 
Creighton adopted Omaha when it 
was little more than a collection of 
frontier huts and helped it grow in- 
to a bustling “Gateway of the West.” 

Edward Creighton was born near 
Barnesville, Ohio, on Aug. 31, 1820. 
He was the fifth of nine children of 
James and Bridget Creighton, Irish 
immigrants who met and married in 


America. The father provided his 
brood with lessons in hard work, 
self-reliance, and justice while 
Bridget, a gentle mother, supplied 
them with a Catholic fervor that re- 
mained with them all their lives. 

In boyhood, Ed had the reputation 
of being a daredevil and a scrapper. 
Occasionally, he made his skill pay 
dividends: he gave boxing lessons 
to his youngest brother John in ex- 
change for private tutoring in school 
subjects. Ed never got beyond 5th 
grade in school, but he did much 
reading and had a quick intelligence 
that made him a man apart later in 
life. Often at his side during his 
teens was another Irish Catholic boy 
named Phil Sheridan, later to ride 
to fame as a brilliant Civil War gen- 
eral. 

His first job was that of a cartboy 
on turnpikes being built through 
Ohio. When he was 18, his father 
gave him a span of horses and 
wagon, Ed promptly went into busi- 
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ness for himself as a teamster. He 
did pretty well, hauling freight be- 
tween Cincinnati and points as dis- 
tant as Wheeling, W. Va., and Cum- 
berland, Md. Haileoads and canals 
were stretching beyond the frontiers, 
and young Creighton was a part of 
that expansion. 

When his widowed mother moved 
the family to Springfield, Ohio, Ed 
returned home to take his turn in 
the harvest fields. One day a group 
of telegraph men passed along the 
country road which ran by his meth 
er’s farm. Ed talked to them, and his 
imagination was fired by the possi- 
bilities of the “singing wire.” 

The very next wy te he set out on 
a journey, first to Springfield and 
then to Dayton, where he secured 
a contract for delivering telegraph 


poles as far south as Evansville, Ind. 
That was in 1847. For the next eight 
years, Creighton hauled poles and 
wire, or superintended construction 
of telegraph lines to New Orleans 
and between various cities and towns 


in Ohio and Illinois. By 1885, he 
had no fewer than 40 crews work- 
ing for him. His young brother John 
acted as his special assistant. 

In 1856 the ambitious young man 
turned his eye to the Nebraska Ter- 
ritory and traveled to Omaha to see 
what it was like. Except for its splen- 
did location on the Missouri river, 
the town had little to recommend it. 
The streets were ankle-deep mud, 
the houses few and ramshackle. Yet 
Ed decided it was the place for him. 

He returned to Ohio long enough 


to wind up his business ties and mar- 
ry his fiancée, Mary Lucretia Ware- 
ham. Then he hurried back to Oma- 
ha and started a telegraph business. 
One of his first jobs was to construct 
a line between his new home and 
St. Joseph, Mo. By the time the fa- 
mous Pony Express was spurring out 
of St. Joseph, Creighton had estab- 
lished himself as the outstanding ex- 
pert in the field. His greatest achieve- 
ment was yet to come. 

It was 1860, and the practicality 
of the telegraph had been widely 
demonstrated. Between Omaha and 
the East Coast existed uninterrupted 
communication by wire; westward, 
practically nothing. 

Other men discussed what could 
be done; Creighton acted. He insist- 
ed that a telegraph line to California 
was not only possible but a neces- 
sity. If civil war broke out, California 
might be completely cut off from the 
rest of the country. 

Singlehandedly Creighton set out 
to survey a telegraph route to the 
West. He was in trouble from the 
start. Crossing the icy Platte river, 
he lost his even and equipment. He 
managed transportation to Denver. 
From Denver, he traveled by stage- 
coach to Salt Lake City, where he 
met Brigham Young. The Mormon 
leader and Creighton became lasting 
friends. 

Young promised to supply men 
and materials for the projected tele- 
graph line. Later, when wages and 
prices soared, Young never charged 
Creighton more than had been orig- 
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inally agreed upon between them. 

Despite warnings, Creighton took 
off from Salt Lake City in mid-win- 
ter on a 500-mile trek to Carson City, 
Nev. He pushed on alone through 
country inhabited only by buslinns 
and a handful of hunters and trap- 
pers. For a good part of the way he 
rode a mule. When he was lucky, he 
got himself a horse. His route took 
him through the valley of the Hum- 
boldt and over the snowswept Sier- 
ra Nevadas. 

Twelve days after leaving Salt 
Lake City, he stumbled into Carson 
City, more dead than alive. He was 
snow-blind. The blowing sand and 
alkali dust had eroded the skin from 
his face. He made a quick recovery, 
and went on to cover the last leg of 
his arduous journey to Sacramento. 

Creighton’s heroic trip did more 
than prove his courage and stamina. 
It convinced Congress that the route 
was feasible. They granted $400,000 
for the project that was to link East 
and West. 

California rivals in the telegraph 
industry at first gave Creighton and 
officials of Western Union trouble, 
but finally their differences were 
settled. A mutually satisfactory plan 
was devised. 

Creighton was to command a 
working party under the title of the 
Pacific Telegraphy Co. Cincorpor- 
ated by Western Union) and start 
building west from Julesburg, Colo., 
to Salt Lake City. The Overland 
Telegraph Co. force would originate 
on the West Coast and join Creigh- 


ton at the Mormon capital. The 
team that arrived second would pay 
their competitors $50 a day for every 
day they were late. 

On July 4, 1861—a few weeks aft- 
er the Civil War started—Creighton 
himself set the first pole. He divided 
his working force into three crews: 
one to dig holes, one to cut and set 
poles, and one to string wire. The 
crews were tough and determined. 
Ticking off ten or 12 miles a day, 
they managed to set from 22 to 25 
poles a mile. The thought of a $50- 
a-day penalty kept them from slack- 
ing down. Once, when news of the 
Union defeat at the first battle of 
Bull Run reached them, patriotism 
lent them still greater strength, and 
they broke their daily record. 

Creighton kept right up with his 
men, encouraging them as the line 
edged gradually across Nebraska and 
on toward Fort Laramie. When the 
heat and mosquitoes didn’t scourge 
them, storms did. Floods swept away 
supplies. They endured prairie fires, 
dust, wagon breakdowns, lack of 
supplies. 

One big hazard was Indians. The 
route ran through the territory of 
hostile Cheyenne and Sioux. 

Creighton found it easier to im- 
press the Indians than to fight them 
Once he induced two Indian chiefs, 
one at Scotts Bluff and the other at 
Chimney Rock, to talk to each other 
over the “singing wire.” The chiefs 
sent two of their fastest riders to 
meet between the two points and 
exchange the same messages orally. 
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When their words were correctly re- 
peated, the Indians were convinced 
that Creighton possessed powerful 
magic. He was permitted to continue 
unmolested. 

On another occasion, 
dians received an equally eftec- 
tive demonstration. Two engineers 
hooked a wire to a battery. Wi earing 
insulated gloves, they passed de 
wire to a trio of threatening braves. 
The shock scattered the Indians, and 
Wire stringing progressed. 

Creighton could handle 
gades, too, Often he would precede 
his crews with a posse, and clean out 
the bad elements in a frontier town 
before his workers arrived. But any 
man he ran out of town deserved it. 
Creighton was just and merciful. He 
once rode back into camp just in 
time to rescue from lynching a man 


some In- 


rene- 


suspected of horse ste aling. 
His crews swore by oo 
wrote home that the boss was “a 


They 


“a 206 id fel- 
“man 
but 


steam engine of energy,” 
low and fine teacher,” and a 
who was close and friendly 
could command respect.” 

Creighton reached Salt Lake City, 
with 25,000 telegraph poles standing 
behind him, on Oct. 17, 186], a full 
week ahead of the rival team. From 
nearby Fort Bridger, he telegraphed 
his wife. “This being the first mes- 
sage over the new line since its com- 
pletion to Salt Lake, allow me to 
greet you. In a few days, two oceans 
will be united.” 

The continent spanned, the mayor 
of San Francisco had the following 


words tapped out to the mayor of 
New York. “The Pacific to the At- 
lantic sends greetings. And may 
both oceans he: dry hefore a foot of 
all the land that lies between them 
belongs to any other than our united 
country.” 

Ed Creighton had done his job 
well. As part of his salary, he was 
given company stock. Part of it he 
sold at a profit, and invested the 
money in a freight company. Ulti- 
mately, his nancial share in West- 
ern Union amounted to well over 
$1 million. 

For a time, he served as general 
manager of the Pacific Telegraph 
Line, and continued to supervise 
construction. He proposed running 
the wire up the Pacific Coast to the 
Bering strait, across the strait by sub- 
marine cable, and on through Rus- 
sia, finally establishing a link be- 
tween Europe and America. But the 
laying of the Atlantic cable ended 
this dream. 

Creighton was close to 50 when 
his company assigned him to a new 
task. Sioux and Cheyenne were cut- 
ting down and burning telegraph 
poles, With a cavalry unit of 30— 
too small to fight—Ed set out to 
guard 300 rales of wire. He moved 
showby, usually repairing the wires 
at night. He ordered the men to ke ep 
their horses’ hooves wrapped and 
padded. They worked silently, speak- 
ing only in w shispe rs. 

By the end of 1865 communica- 
tions were seldom interrupted. Oc- 
casionally storms or fires would break 
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the link. Once in a while buffalo 
would rub against the poles and top- 
ple them. But the threat by the In- 
dians was quelled. 

Almost by accident, Creighton got 
into another kind of business, cattle 
raising. While surveying for the tele- 
graph company, he had been forced 
to abandon some oxen in western 
Nebraska. He returned to the area 
a year later, expecting to find skele- 
tons. Instead, he found that the cat- 
tle had grown fat. This discovery in- 
spired Creighton to buy large herds 
of cattle aul sheep to graze freely 
on the prairie grass. 

The new vocation added to his 
personal fortune and provided work 
for his former crew members. One 
tragedy marred his many financial 
and social successes. His only child, 
Charles David, died at the age of 
four. 

As a leading Omaha citizen, 
Creighton couldn’t do enough for 
the city he loved. He built business 
blocks, a mercantile house, a hotel. 
He helped persuade the Union Pa- 
cific to make Omaha its eastern 
terminus, and brought new prosper- 
ity to the area. ing served as presi- 
dent of the Omaha & Northwestern 
railroad, and as president of the Ist 
National Bank of Omaha, of which 
he was a founder. The bank sur- 
vived the Panic of 1873, and its pres- 
ident earned a reputation for having 
“a word as good as his paper.” 

The strain of this difficult period 
did take its toll of Creighton’s health, 
though. On Nov. 3, 1874, he arose 


early and, as was his custom, knelt 
with his wife beside their bed and 
said his morning prayers. Then he 
went to work at the bank. He col- 
lapsed there that afternoon, a stroke 
victim. He died without regaining 
consciousness two days later. 

Every big newspaper across the 
country front-paged Creighton’s 
death. Scores of organizations paid 
tribute to his character and recount- 
ed his charities. 

It remained for his wife and his 
brother John to devise the most fit- 
ting tribute to him. Creighton had 
ales ays been interested in youth, and 
often said he wished to build a free 
school for boys. When his wife died, 
only 14 months later, she had not 
forgotten her husband’s dream. She 
left $100,000 in trust for a univer- 
sity to bear his name. Bishop James 
O'Connor of Omaha was given the 
task of launching the school, and he 
called in the Jesuits. The school op- 
ened on Sept. 7, 1878, with an en- 
rollment of 120, the first free Catho- 
lic college in the U.S. 

Today, coeducational and with 
students of all faiths in its seven 
schools and colleges, Creighton uni- 
versity stands not far from the spot 
where Ed Creighton dropped the 
first telegraph pole into place on his 
way to the Pacific. And he and his 
brother John (who donated over $1 
million to the school) look down 
from their sculptured positions on 
the Administration building facade 
at the generations who have profited 
from a pioneer’s determination. 





By Marjorie Holmes 
€ ‘ondensed from ‘ ‘Today’ s Health”* 





The Strong, the Silent Male 


Do you have difficulties in 


conversing with your husband? 


F YOU TOLD an average American 

man, “Your wife can’t talk to 
you,” he would probably think you 
were joking. 

“Talk! Why that’s all she does,” he 
might retort. 

Being a man, he mistakes for con- 
versation the stream of trivialities 
with which his wife is driven to 
make contact with him. Her chatter 
about who served the salad at the 
bridge club and how you can’t seem 
to find half pockets to mend pants 
any more bores him stiff. 

Friend husband seldom has the 
faintest inkling that his wife may be 
thinking, “This isn’t fascinating to 
me either, but iow can I tell you the 
things that are really on my mind? 
You’ ‘”d cut me off, you’d yawn, or find 
an excuse to beat it. ‘These's simply 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIl. 


no way for me to really talk to you.” 

Maybe nature never intended the 
sexes to talk. In the beginning it was 
sufficient for the male to bring home 
the kill and for his mate to cook it, 
with no exchanges between them be- 
yond an occasional “Ugh.” Deep in 
the male animal are bred thousands 
of centuries of regarding women as 
And for hundreds of years 
men 


slaves. 
even after civilization began, 
did all the talking. 

Now, having finally burst their 
bonds, women are anxious to make 
up for lost time. And men regard this 
comparatively recent manifestation, 
the articulate woman, with a mixture 
of amazement and distress. 

Nature fixed it so that the sexes 
are more comfortable when convers- 
ing with their own kind: more re- 


August, 1959. @ 1959 by the American Medical associa- 


tion, and reprinted with permission. 
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laxed, honest, and free. Who but an- 
other woman could possibly under- 
stand the common delights and dis- 
tresses that women discuss when it 
comes to the subject of men? Similar- 
ly, aman can communicate to anoth- 
er man many things that he couldn't 
possibly share with a woman—par- 
ticularly if that woman happens to 
be his wife. 

Here we come to another bit of 
irony for which neither sex is to 
blame. It is extremely difficult for 
married people to talk to each other 
simply because they know each other 
so well. One of the glories of court- 
ship is self- sevelation. Everything is 
matter for marveling, whether it is 
es that the beloved reads 

Goethe, longs to explore the ocean 


depths, or likes his eggs scrambled. 
Each rushes to the other to disclose 
some sweet secret of himself. Each 


thinks, “Ah, at last I am understood.” 

With marriage, however, the vital 
treasures of the spirit get buried in an 
avalanche of breadwinning, babies, 
and bills. Subtly, but almost inescap- 
ably, the two romantics who once 
stood hand in hand by the rail of a 
cruise ship change into harried par- 
ents so busy they can’t even take a 
vacation. And if they did, they would 
feel foolish discussing anything so 
remote as the stars. 

By now they are strangers. They 
may share the same bed and break- 
fast, but they are strangers nonethe- 
less: lovers parted by the very thing 
they married to find: a life together. 
But life now reveals them in all their 


weaknesses: their bad tempers be- 
fore breakfast, their yelling at the 
children, their mistakes in handling 
money, their forgetting to get the 
clothes to the cleaners or to wash out 
the tub. 

Although such intimacy does not 
necessarily breed contempt, it begets 
something just as bad: a subtle self: 
consciousness about deeper inner 
feelings. 

Wives who are forced to stay home 
all day with no more mental stimu- 
lus than settling children’s battles 
become bored and lonely. They wel- 
come their mates’ homecoming as a 
chance to spill not only the day’s 
meager excitements, but some of the 
things that weigh on their spirits. 

Husbands, on the other hand, 
have usually spent the day in the 
company of other adults, both male 
and female, the majority of them 
highly articulate. A man may be all 
talked out and all listened out. The 
small events his mate has been burst- 
ing to tell him may strike him as 
merely silly. To get his ear at all a 
wife may have to tag him, stil] talk- 
ing, into the living room, where he 
picks up the paper. Or he deliberate- 
ly cuts her off by asking if he has had 
any phone calls, has she seen his golf 
shoes, or how soon will dinner be 
ready? 

If he’s in a critical mood, he may 
interrupt her vehement account of 
some neighborhood injustice with, 
“Oh, lay off it, honey. You take 
things too hard. I don’t want to hear 
any more.” 





THE STRONG, 


Now we women are not children, 
though we may act like children at 
times. And to have our poor, eagerly 
hoarded little tidbits of conversation 
scorned before we even get down to 
the main course is like being slapped. 
Certainly it discourages us from 


bringing out the confidences that we 
have longed to share. 


Most men still regard women as 
an inferior sex, no matter how eman- 
cipated we may have become. As 
for women dominating men—nuts! 
Males are made of sterner stuff. They 
just don’t dominate that easy, not 
after all those eons of being lords and 
masters. In a man’s heart of hearts he 
secretly disdains women. Even our 
new-found freedom he attributes to 
his own innate gallantry. 

When women do achieve genuine 
prominence, this mildly surprised 1 yet 
kindly attitude prev vails. Observe the 
looks of kindly forbearance on the 
faces of men at political conventions 
when lady speakers are shrilling 
away at the microphone! 

Hav ing been forced to give ground 
in the political arenas, it is no wonder 
that men are on the lookout for any 
threat to their status at home. Any 
sign that the little lady who w ashes 
the spinach, keeps the moths out of 
his dinner jacket, and sees that the 
girls sell their quota of Campfire pea- 
nuts is capable of any higher aspira- 
tions puts a husband on guard, 

He becomes concerned lest he lose 
caste by a show of ignorance. But 
most of all he fears. lest he learn 
things about this woman he has come 
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to take for granted. Some things 
would be better for him not to keane, 
he feels. 

What's she up to? Isn’t she happy? 
(Indeed, she may be longing to con- 
fess that she is not, and why.) Don’t 
I make a good living? Am I not faith- 
ful, provident, sober? Sure, I fall 
short in many respects, but so does 
she. Why not let well enough alone? 

That, I am assured by psycholo 
gists, is how many a man’s mind op 
erates, especially one whose parents 
may have been reserved with each 
other, 

So he listens guardedly, if at all, 
to his wife’s hopeful outpourings. 
He never encourages her by his own 
comments—that might lead to genu 
ine discussion. He registers only po 
lite discomfort. And at the first op- 
portune moment, he escapes. 

Any woman who has been given 
this treatment a few times is likely 
to decide that her husband prefers 
her decorative but dumb, at least in 
their private life together. Such fer- 
vent political convictions as she mav 
have she can save for the League of 
Women Voters. Ideas about art, mu- 
sic, love, hope, human destiny, or 

God seem unbecoming on the wom- 
an who sorts your socks, some men 
think. 

Furthermore, such ideas demand 
a degree of intimacy that not every- 
one is willing to yield. Perhaps it is 
just as well. As the poet Kahlil Gib- 

ran says, there should be “spaces be- 
tween people.” Yet the spaces can be- 
come too vast. When that happens, 
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wives make the best of it, if they’re eral. 2. Count up all his many com- 
sensible. Here are some aids to that _ pensating virtues. 3. Don’t stop try- 
end. 1. Don’t blame your spouse for _ ing. 4. Don’t expect too much. When 
not paying attention to your chatter. you fail, pick up the phone and call 
That is the nature of males in gen- a friend. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


In our convents usually when a beggar appears for a meal, the Sister Portress 
smilingly reports his arrival to the Superior by announcing, “St. Joseph is at 
the door.” 

A certain “St. Joseph” customarily called at one of our large Eastern convents 
each Thursday. Whether it was the simple meal served him, or the Sister’s little 
chat which accompanied it that made him a weekly customer, no one could say. 
But come Thursday, neither sun nor sleet nor snow nor rain could keep this 
particular “St. Joseph” from his appointed round. 


It so happened that in the middle of the year the Sister who had ordinarily 
answered the doorbell on Thursdays was suddenly transferred to another convent. 


When she got to the station, Sister learned to her consternation that she hadn’t 
brought enough money to pay her fare. Her train was expected at any minute. 
Sister hastily phoned her Superior, who promised to send more money immediately 
by taxi. 

Thus anxiously waiting, Sister was surprised to discover Thursday’s “St. Jo- 
seph” standing in front of her. He seemed sad when Sister told him that she was 
going away. 

As he bade Sister good-by, he quietly slipped a bill into her hand, and then 
quickly shuffled out of the waiting room. Sister found that the bill came to ex- 
actly what she needed to pay Wy fare. 


Just as the train pulled in, a cab drove up and two Sisters leaped out. One of 
them clutched in her hand the additional money for the departing Sister. As she 
jumped aboard she had just time enough to call to them. “Don’t worry!” she 
said. “Tell Sister Superior that St. Joseph paid my way.” 


Sister M. Evangela. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





Helping Handouts 
for Northern Birds 


Bird-feeding stations bring a bit 
of color to drab winter yards 


HE TEMPERATURE is 20° below, 
and the ground is covered with 
snow. A pair of chickadees flit nerv- 
ously from branch to branch. A nut- 
hatch edges headfirst down a tree, 
anxiously searching the bark while 
a northwest wind howls. Each day 
these tiny birds engage in a grim 
hunt for food. They must find a meal 
in the short winter daylight if they 
are to last the night. 
Bird-feeding stations make the dif- 


By Gordon Richmond 





ference between life and death for 
hundreds of thousands of northern 
birds. A well-fed bird goes unscathed 
through 40°-below weather, but a 
bird that fails to find a meal may suc- 
cumb at zero temperature. 

Many frail-looking birds take in 
their stride ordeals of severe cold that 
would freeze a Viking. The black- 
capped chickadee weighs only two 
ounces, but must keep a body tem- 
perature of 107°, even in subzero 
weather. He does it by using what 
he’s got to best advantage. 

His feathers fluff out to create 
extra insulating “dead-wall” space. 
That is why birds look so plump in 
winter. The flufing blocks cold air 
from entering and prevents body 
heat from escaping. 

Very few birds have feathers ex- 
tending to their feet. Why don’t their 
feet freeze in arctic weather? It may 
be they have a special thermostat. 
Science isn’t certain. It is possible 
that blood doesn’t circulate in the 
feet at all during extreme tempera- 
ture. 

Birds’ feet are tough. Birds can 
stand on a red-hot stove for ten sec- 
onds without discomfort. Still, on a 
cold day you may see a house spar- 
row lift a leg and tuck it under its 
feathers. 

When birds roost for the night, 
they usually tuck their beaks under 
their feathers, too. Their rate of 
breathing drops, and their consump- 
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tion of body energy is reduced. In 
winter, birds try to roost in a place 
protected from the wind. W oodpeck- 
ers protect themselves by sleeping in 
tree cavities. The chickadees duck 
into a thick evergreen or shrub. The 
house sparrow likes garage eaves. 
Yet without food, all these devices 
for survival are not enough. For 
when the mercury tumbles, the 


bird’s rate of metabolism goes up. 


The furnace has to be shen’ more 
heav ily. A house sparrow needs three 


times as much food at 40° below as 
it does on a warm summer day. 

Thousands of housewives toss left- 
over bread crusts on the snow on cold 
winter days. This alone isn’t e ‘nough. 
The birds eat it principally for sale. 
A bird can starve to death almost as 
quickly on a bad diet as if it had no 
food at all. 

Birds know instinctively what is 
good for them: they shun_ berries 
with few essential food elements, but 
they'll clean up sunflower seeds, high 
in protein. An ideal bird diet in- 
cludes vitamin A, calcium and phos- 
phorus for bone and feather growth, 
erit for grinding in the gizzard, and, 
of course, c: whohy denies and pro- 
teins. Most of these are found in 
cracked-wheat preparations, which 
usually include a mixture of corn, 
millet, and wheat. 

The winter favorite of most birds 
is sunflower seed. Peanut hearts, 
which can be obtained from candy 
firms at low cost, and peanut butter 
are excellent. 

A food with growing popularity is 


plain suet. Because of its high fat 
content it is like high octane for a 
bird’s motor. There are even suet rec- 
ipes. A biology teacher who has made 
a special study of bird feeds mixes 
peanut butter, sunflower seeds, and 
macaroni with the suet. 

You can stuff suet into holes drill- 
ed in sticks or the butt ends of dis- 
carded Christmas trees, or hang it 
from a tree in a wire container, or 
even the supermarket’s mesh vege 
table bag. (If wire containers are 
used, it is wise to rub the metal with 
suet so the bird’s feet won't stick to 
the wire.) 

The biology teacher’s bill of fare is 
the best. It includes corn, cracked 
grain, and the de luxe suet recipe. 
His bill for his winter boarders is 
about $20. But he has several feeders. 

A beginner can keep birds in his 
vard all winter for about $10. Start 
out with 25 pounds of sunflower seed 
and 25 pounds of cracked grain. Put 
out a half pound daily of each until 
you know your visitors’ capacities. 

You must be regular in providing 
food, for your feeder draws more 
birds than the area can normally sup 
port. Birds get spoiled. If you miss 
feeding several days, they will suffer. 
A family that went on vacation last 
winter forgot their feeder. A cold 
wave moved in and more than a doz- 
en birds died in their yard. 

As for feeders, select your style: 
window shelf, trolley, weather vane, 
tree box. In simplest form, it is only 
a board above ground that cats and 
squirrels can’t reach. When snow 
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covers the ground completely, a little 
gravel on the feeder will be grateful- 
ly accepted as grit by the birds. 

Night feeding draws rodents, who 
sometimes will clean the table by 
dawn. The best time to feed is imme- 
diately after you wake in the morn- 
ing. This is ideal for the birds, whose 
furnace needs stoking after a night 
which has reduced their energy. It is 
also ideal for you. You can enjoy the 
birds through your window while 
sipping a cup of coffee. 

You will seldom have an opportu- 


nity to get closer to birds like the 
waxwings, grosbeaks, purple finches, 
and redpolls. One of the best refer- 
ences for bird identification is Roger 
Tory Peterson’s A Field Guide to 
Birds, available in any bookstore. 
Unless you are completely devoid of 
curiosity, you are likely to become a 
regular bird watcher. 

Perhaps a bird-feeding station isn’t 
really important in an atomic age, 
but it still provides recreation for 
homebound thousands and gives a 
sense of satisfaction to many more. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


My six-year-old son had just had his first drawing lesson, he told me. Since he 
was not much of an artist, I asked with some trepidation, “Oh, fine, and just what 


did you draw?” 
drew a boat, 
‘Id boat 
blue crayon. 


” he answered, and handed me a paper colored entirely with 


“That's very good,” I remarked. “But where is the boat?” 


“It sank,” he teplied. 


Teresa, aged eight, told her mother that she would like to become a nun. 


Mrs. Edward Rowney. 


“Can 


mothers with babies be nuns?” she inquired. 


Mother explained that they couldn’t unless the husband had died, and her chil- 


dren were grown. 
After a bit of serious thought, Teresa declared, “Well, then I’m going to marry 


a real old man.” Doris Garay. 


* 


Three-year-old Tommy was playing with his friends in the back yard. After a 
while he ran into the kitchen to ask me for one of the big grocery cartons in the 


basement. “We're going to take a trip to the African jungles,” he announced. 


“And you want a box to bring home any big animals you happen to see?” I 
asked. 
“No, mother, 


” Tommy replied firmly. “We want a big box to hide in, if any 
big animals should happen to see use 


Pe 
Helen C. Winkler. 
[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 


House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird 


Condensed from “Sound Ways to Sound Sleep’”* 


How to Go to Sleep 


The first rule is: “Relax—don’t sleep tight” 


\\ E GO TO SLEEP piecemeal. First 

to disappear is our “will pow- 
er,” our readiness to respond. Mus- 
cles that hold the eyelids open let go, 
and it becomes an effort to keep eyes 
open. Voluntary muscles also begin 
to relax, and we find it takes too 
much effort to move. 

Next to disappear are the higher 
mental functions. Attention begins 
to wander. We can’t keep our mind 
on a radio program, for example. Our 
hearing is awake enough to hear the 
sound, but attention wanders to 
other things, or to nothing. If we are 
reading, we can’t remember the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

Last to disappear is the use of the 
senses. Gradually we become blind, 
deaf, and numb. 

When we awaken, we go through 
this order in reverse. We can even 
observe the process ourselves, when 
we awaken gradually, as on a Satur- 
day morning. We begin to hear 
sounds before we understand exactly 
what the sounds are. After we identi- 
fy them, it is still some time before 
we can move our muscles. 

Because muscle control is the first 
to disappear on going to sleep and 


the last to return on waking up, we 
sometimes experience what is called 
“sleep paralysis.” Such “paralysis” 
usually lasts only two or three min- 
utes. It vanishes promptly if the af- 
fected person is touched. When thus 
fully awakened, he again has contro] 
of his relaxed muscles. 

This is not true paralysis. It is 
somewhat like being drowsy in an 
easy chair, wanting to go to bed, but 
taking a long time to work up enough 
strength to get out of the chair and 
into the bedroom. 

Men and women appear to be 
equally susceptible to sleep paralysis. 
It seldom appears before the early 
teens. Most persons who have attacks 
of it are more anxious than the gener- 


*© 1959 by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., and reprinted with permission. 190 pp., $4.50. 
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al run of mankind. Their anxiety 
touches off a panicky feeling when 
they experience that slow recovery 
of control of voluntary movement 
which is a natural part of waking. 
They become terrified at the relaxing 
essential to good sleep. 

Stretching and yawning are two 
of the ways nature nudges us to let 
down and relax. Stretching gives a 
reflex relief to muscles which have 
been tensed all day to hold the body 
erect. The pressure between the 
joints in the backbone is eased by 
stretching. (After being in bed all 
night, we are measurably taller in 
the morning. ) 

The head begins to nod as the 
muscles which have held it erect all 
day begin to relax. All our move- 
ments become slower. We cannot 


coordinate them accurately. Hand- 
writing may become a childish 
scrawl. 

A feeling of floating spreads over 
the entire body as vigilance lessens 
and as muscles relax more. The float- 
ing sensation is the result of the 


muscular changes. This relaxing is 
one of the first changes nature calls 
for as the sleep-regulating network 
tries to bring our day to a restful 
close. Those who obey the call, and 
help nature by relaxing more, proba- 
bly get the most from their rest. 

Years ago Dr. I. H. Coriat, a Bos- 
ton psychiatrist, demonstrated that 
muscle tenseness prevents sleep. Re- 
laxing and sleeping are mutually co- 
operative, a friendly circle. So “Sleep 
tight” is poor advice. 


Relaxing is selective in ordinary 
sleep. A completely relaxed jaw 
would sag and let the mouth open. 
Completely relaxed foot muscles 
would produce foot drop. 

The eyelids are only about three- 
fourths closed when completely re- 
laxed. A little tension is needed to 
keep them closed. Robert W. Law- 
son, at Sheffield university, has 
found that the eye closure in sleep 
is no firmer, however, than in ordi- 
nary blinking while awake. Many 
people sleep with their eyes about 
three-fourths closed; presumably this 
indicates more complete relaxing. 

This phenomenon is also noticed 
in infants. Small children are likely 
to sleep with their trunks more re- 
laxed than their limbs. Babies com- 
monly sleep with clenched fists. 
Adults relax their fingers on going 
to bed. 

When we “try hard” to go to sleep, 
we only make sleeping more difficult. 
The hard try increases muscle ten- 
sion and feeds back nervous impulses 
which keep the brain awake. A “don’t 
care” attitude is more helpful. 

Setting-up exercises at bedtime 
may offset the natural preparatory 
relaxing. Such workouts should be 
postponed until a time when we wish 
to be wide awake. When we take it 
slowly and easily in undressing for 
bed, we cooperate with the body’s 
call for relaxing. If we rush, relaxing 
muscles may be awakened. 

Warmth usually helps. Everyone 
has noticed a tendency to become 
sleepier in an overheated room or in 
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front of a glowing fireplace. This is 
because the heat causes increased cir- 
culation to the skin, a phenomenon 
that takes place in ordinary sleep. 

In like fashion, a tub bath with 
the water slightly warmer than the 
skin usually helps. Just soak and re- 
lax; a brisk rubbing may offset the 
relaxing. 

If the room is cold, and sheets 
chilly, the coldness will produce 
some reflex tenseness. Let the bed- 
room cool off after getting into bed, 
not before. 

Some people find that a bath 
under a sun lamp warms them so 
that relaxing is increased naturally. 
Occasionally they go to sleep under 
the lamp and suffer a sunburn. 
Avoid this danger by having time 
switches whick automatically turn 
the lamp off. 

Reading in bed is a common way 
to help relax the mind in preparation 
for sleep. There is a right way and 
a wrong way of doing this, however. 
The wrong way is to read in bed un- 
til vou feel sleepy, and then get up to 
brush your teeth, open the window, 
and go back to bed. Those final pre- 
parations for sleep are likely to dispel 
the relaxation and to give the waking 
network dominance over the sleeping 
network. 

The right way to read in bed is to 
first make all necessary preparations. 
Then read until drowsiness and re- 
laxation set in. Slowly drop the read- 
ing and switch off the light while 
the sleeping network is going into 
action. 
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Doctors experimenting with avia- 
tion cadets found that those trained 
to relax progressively went to sleep 
within an average of 15 minutes. 
Cadets who did not have this train- 
ing took an average of 22 minutes. 

Here are some other gains received 
by men who had been trained in 
progressive relaxing: they were less 
likely to awaken during the night; 
they turned less in their sleep; they 
talked much less in sleep. 

The secret of this method of relax- 
ing is found in those nudges of 
stretching and yawning which na- 
ture gives us when sleep is just 
around the corner. 1. Stretch. 2. 
Then do just the opposite and relax. 
3. Relax some more to make it pro- 
gressive. 

Sprawl out in bed and stretch. 
Then do the opposite of what you 
did to make yourself stretch, till 
that opposite action lets the muscles 
start to unwind. De-stretch yourself. 

Progressive relaxing is done piece- 
meal. After the general de-stretch- 
ing, relax the legs some more. The 
legs usually relax before the other 
muscles on going to sleep. Relax the 
legs more by doing the opposite of 
what was done in stretching them a 
few minutes ago. Leave them relax- 
ed. Then relax the back and abdo- 
men some more. Then progress to 
the shoulders and arms, and relax 
them some more. 

Let the bed hold you. No need to 
hold yourself together as if you were 
afraid of falling out of bed. Become 
a dead weight. 





HOW TO GO TO SLEEP 


The neck and jaws are often the 
last to let go. They usually have 
residual tensions that make sleep 
lighter than it could be. A surprising 
number of people try to sleep with 
set jaws, even grinding their teeth in 
their light sleep. 

The muscles at the back of the 
jaw, near the ears, are likely to be 
the culprits. They should be relaxed 
so that the upper and lower teeth 
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barely miss being held together. Lips 
should be closed lightly. 

Most people can quickly learn how 
to relax more than they have in the 
past by a little practice in this meth- 
od. The chief difficulty is too much 
vigilance, especially the kinds of 
vigilance manifested by “nervous” or 
neurotic individuals who have anxie- 
ties which interfere with the normal 
operations of the sleep centers. 
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ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 39) 


. genocide (jen’o-side) f) Extermination of a racial, political, or 
cultural group. 


. incisor Cin-sigh’zer) e) A cutting tooth. 


b) Expressing much in a few words; cut 
short. 


. concise (kon-cise’) 

. matricide (mat’ra-side) g) Crime of killing one’s own mother. 
. patricide (pat’ra-side) h) Crime of killing one’s own father. 
. excision (ek-sizh’un) a) Removal by or as by cutting. 


. fratricide (frat’ra-side) j) Murder of one’s own brother. 


. sororicide (so-ror’a-side ) k) Murder of one’s own sister. 


. germicidal (jur-ma-si’d’1) 1) Destroying harmful bacteria. 


i) Having the quality of settling or “cut- 


. decisive (de-sigh’siv) 
ting off” a dispute. 


. homicide Chom’a-side) d) Killing of one human being by another. 


. regicide (rej‘a-cide) c) Murder of a king. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Jhan and June Robbins 
Condensed from 


“This Week”* 





The Go-for-Broke Gambler 


Six million Americans are trapped 


by a disease as tenacious as 
alcoholism or drug addiction 


\ r AMERICANS consider gam- 

bling fairly harmless amuse- 
ment, as indeed it can be. Yet evi- 
dence is piling up that compulsive 
gambling is becoming one of our 
big social problems, as serious as al- 
coholism and drug addiction. A 
group of Chicago university psy- 
chologists report that every year 
thousands of men and women are 
hooked by the betting habit. 

In 1945 there were an estimated 
3.5 million compulsive gamblers in 
the U.S. Today the total is 6 mil- 
lion: i million more compulsive 
gamblers than alcoholics, 100 times 
as many as our estimated count of 
drug addicts. One out of every three 
social gamblers, this group reports, 
has an emotional pattern that threat- 
ens to make him a helpless victim of 
cards, roulette wheel, or race track, 

Fai figures show a steady increase 
in arrests for embezzlement. The 
most frequently cited embezzling 
story is that of stealing money to pay 
g ambling debts. 

It is hard for most of us to take 
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gambling seriously. Taking a chance 
is reg candied as a typically "American 
trait. a” Gallup poll indicates that 
57% of our population places an oc- 
casional bet. For the vast majority, 
such betting is harmless enough. If 
you are a normal, “social” gambler 
you know that the odds are against 
you. If you happen to win, you ‘prob- 
ably blow your winnings on some 
surprise for your family. 

The abnormal gambler, on the 
other hand, gets into trouble because 
he really expects to win. He thinks 
the odds are secretly in his favor. He 
is angry when he loses. When he 
does win, he can think of only one 
thing to do with the money: gamble 
until he has lost it. 

The social damage caused by ha- 
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bitual gamblers is a matter of serious 
public concern. Half a dozen major 
cities are considering legalizing all 
games of chance, including off-the- 
track betting. Some citizens’ commit- 
tees protest that this will mean more 
chronic gamblers than ever. Others 
point out that this type of gambling 
is a recognized emotional disturb- 
ance and its addicts are better out in 
the open, removed from possible 
criminal association. 

While the debate rages, one thing 
is clear: we have much to learn about 
the nature of gambling and the per- 
sonality of the chronic gambler. We 
need to know what is wrong with 
him, how we can spot him, and what 
hazards he is likely to present to fam- 
ily, friends, and community. 

Within recent months three tragic 
case histories made headlines. A 
banker in a small suburban town 
embezzled $300,000 to pay gambling 
debts, and went to jail for 20 years, 
leaving a wife and three small chil- 
dren destitute. A detective, retired 
with honors after 25 years on a met- 
ropolitan police force, went into debt 
to a bookie and shot him to death. 
He was arrested by his own succes- 
sor and committed suicide in jail. 
A respectable Texas housewife, the 
mother of five, was forbidden by her 
husband to gamble. She slipped out 
to a neighborhood poker game, leav- 
ing her children alone. They died in 
a fire. 

The average habitual gambler, 
however, does not wind up making 
sensational news. Perhaps his great- 


THE COMPULSIVE 
GAMBLER 


If you’re worried about your- 
self, a family member, or a 
friend, here’s a check list. In 
The Psychology of Gambling, 
Dr. Edmund Bergler lists five 
clinical symptoms that help to 
identify the compulsive gam- 
bler. 

1. He habitually takes 
chances on_ everything that 
comes along. 

2. The game provides an in- 
tense thrill that crowds out all 
other interests. 

3. He’s an incurable opti- 
mist. He never learns from de- 
feat, regardless of how high the 
stakes may be. 

4. He never quits when he’s 
ahead. 

5. He may be cautious at 
first but always winds up risk- 
ing more than he can afford to 
lose and losing more than he 
can afford to pay. 


est tragedy is what he does to him- 
self: leading a double life, distorting 
family relationships, and lying to 
keep his secret. 

Here is the story of an ordinary 
gambler who was lucky only once: 
when he got the help he needed. 
Steven Lane (that’s not his real 
name ) is 36 years old. He is a talent- 
ed commercial artist. He has a wife 
and two children. 

Fifteen months ago, Lane was ar- 
rested. The charge: grand larceny, 
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$2,000. The details: 
pany vouchers over a two-year pe- 
riod. The motive: he used the money 
for gambling. 

To police officers, Lane said brok- 
enly, “I needed money for my wife 
and kids. 1 wanted them to have 
things I didn’t have.” 

His employer protested, “Steve 
was making $12,000 a year. He was 
worth every penny, when he wasn’t 
thinking of ponies or poker.” 

Early childhood friends remember 
Lane as a “mama’s boy.” “He was 
skinny for his age,” a former neigh- 
bor said. “He was bothered by queer 
rashes and allergies the doctors 
couldn’t name, but he was unusually 
well-behaved.” 

Lane told us he had been gam- 
bling steadily since he was 16. | 
had an after-school job running er- 
rands for a market,” he recalled. 
“One weekend I collected two weeks’ 
pay, $20. I got into a crap game be- 
hind a warehouse. In six minutes I 
had lost my money. 

“As I walked home the answer 
suddenly popped into my head. Stay- 
ing power! With a little bit of luck, 
vou build up a stake big enough to 
let you stay in the game until the 
odds pite up in your > favor. Then— 
zowie! 

In 1943 Lane was drafted into the 
army. While in uniform he gambled 
steadily and was often in trouble. 
Once he landed in the guardhouse. 
“I didn’t really care,” he told us se- 
riously. “It gave me time to do some 
useful thinking. I figured out a 


falsifying com- 
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brand new technique of camou- 
flage.” 

Making the rounds of New York 
advertising agencies after the war, 
Steve met his future wife, Francine.’ 
She had a good secretarial job. She 
persuaded her boss to give Steve a 
few free-lance assignments. He did 
them well and was taken on full 
time. With the first sizable check in 
his pocket he discovered the excite- 
ment of roulette. 

“Now, there’s a 
game!” he told us wryly. 


gentleman’s 
“Suspense? 


You don’t know what it’s like until 
you play roulette.” 

When his wife became aware of 
his gambling, Steve promised he 
would limit it to social games or an 
occasional bet on the ponies. But he 


began to sneak away not only to the 
gin-rummy sessions at the firehouse 
but to casinos and roadhouses. 

‘I did things that made no sense,” 
Steve told us. “I'd tell myself I was 
going to be cautious. I’d start out 
with little bets. Soon I’d have the 
whole pile riding on the turn of a 
single card. 

“The grocery. bills would mount 
up, and the milkman had to ask us 
for money,” Francine recalled. “I was 
so humiliated I cried. Steve would 
get terribly upset. He used to beg 
me to have faith in him. But he was 
more afraid of his bookie than of 
me. The pay checks went to him 
first.” 

“I was terribly ashamed of myself,” 
Steve said. “I felt like half a man. I 


was crazy about my kids. I love my 
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wife. Why couldn’t I make them 
happy?” 

It was later on that Francine told 
us, “Steve used to take me along to 
gambling places. The customers 
seemed possessed by something I 
didn’t understand. When Steve 
placed a bet and waited for the result 
his face grew red, his hands trem- 
bled, veins stood out on his fore- 
head.” 

“It was when I started to cheat 
the company that I really went to 
pieces,” Steve said. “One night I 
dropped $200 that I had taken from 
petty cash. I must have hit bottom. 
The lights were out when I got 
home. Francine and the children 


were asleep. I looked at them for a 


long time. What kind of a father 


was I? What was I doing to them? 

“T went into the bathroom. I made 
up ,my mind to slash my wrists. I 
filled the tub with hot water. I must 
have stood there for over an hour 
with the razor in my hand but then 
I put it away and went to bed. The 
next morning I signed another 
voucher. The bookkeeping in our 
office was very slipshod.” 

But the firm Steve worked for un- 
derwent a merger. Routinely, the 
company books were audited and 
his phony vouchers exposed. He was 
arrested. 

Francine Lane is not the kind of 
woman to waste time on hysterics. 

| simply couldn't see my husband 
go to prison,” she told us. “The chil- 
dren would be scarred for life! Still, 
I don’t know what we'd have done 


without my grandmother. She came 
up from Philadelphia the next day. 
Our pastor was with her. Together 
they persuaded Steve’s employer not 
to prefer charges. My grandmother 
paid back the money. Then we hunt- 
ed up a good psychiatrist and got 
Steve to undergo treatment.” 

The psychiatrist who treated 
Lane explained that “captive” pa- 
tients—the kind who are forced to 
seek help by firm-minded relatives— 
do not usually furnish the most hope- 
ful prognosis. 

“Lane, however, was anxious to 
save his marriage,” the psychiatrist 
pointed out. “He really loved his 
wife and children. He was willing 
to admit that he had emotional prob- 
lems. But typically, he put up a ter- 
rific battle before he admitted that 
gambling was one of them.” 

Steve’s neurotic illness made him 
incapable of regarding his embezzle- 
ment of company funds as stealing. 
At the time of his arrest he re! ferred 
to it variously as a debt, a loan, and 
an investment which he'd pay back 
with high dividends! 

After a year of intensive therapy, 
Steve began to make progress. “I 
learned,” he told us, “that somehow 
my emotional development stopped 
short a long time ago. I was acting 
like a child who expects to have ev- 
ery wish instantly gratified, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable. My mother’s 
desire to keep me absolutely safe 
from physical harm prevented me 
from learning patience and com- 
promise. I grew up with little contact 
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with the real world. I thought it 
was my oyster, and I set out to shuck 
it at a roulette or poker table. 

“I was lucky that I did not land 
in jail or have my family leave me,” 
he says, “God knows I deserved it.” 
It will be a long time before I get 
over this experience. It has been hor- 
rible for both my family and me. I’m 
still paying off debts, but at least I 
can now face my friends.” 

Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical 
consultant to the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, told us, 
“Many people come to adult life suf- 
fering from a feeling of inadequacy 
about themselves, and a feeling of 
uncertainty about life in general. 
Unable to meet the demands of life, 
they resort to roundabout measures. 
They may develop neurotic symp- 
mire They may take to alcohol or 
narcotics. Or they may take to com- 
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pulsive gambling, which permits the 
victim to avoid reality. One turn of 
a card, one spin of the wheel can 

make everything come out all right 
—they hope.” 

What can be done for the com- 
pulsive gambler? Once he recognizes 
that he has an emotional problem 
and seeks help, Dr. Stevenson says, 
his chances are good. “Psychiatric 
treatment can strengthen his self- 
confidence and take the terror out 
of living. Victims of compulsive 
gambling can be helped through 
psychiatry to face reality and live 
contented lives.” 

As for Steve Lane, he says that he 
will never gamble again. Right now, 
he’s interested in forming a local 
chapter of an organization called 
Gamblers Anonymous, which is 
spreading to communities all over 
the country. 


DEPARTMENT OF AMPLIFICATION 


A man was summone -d from his easy chair by a phone call late one evening. An 
unfamiliar woman’s voice asked him if he had his TV set on. He replied that he 
had, and the unknown caller next asked if there was anyone else in the room. 


“Yes” 


the man replied, “my wife is.” 


The surveyor then asked, “What are you listening to?” 


“My wife,” the man replied shortly. 


Frances Benson. 


Little Laura was lying on the floor on her back singing a happy song. When moth- 
er next glanced at her, Laura was lying on her stomach, shrilling another song. 
“Playing a game, dear?” mother asked. 


“Yes,” replied the child. “I’m pretending I’m a phonograph record, and I’ve 


just turned myself over.” 


V. D. Palat. 





By 


Flora Lewis 





Luebke: Germany’s 


New Pp resident 


He is one of Hitler's successors 
but his personality is the 
obverse of Der Fuehrer’s 


EINRICH LUEBKE, the new West 

German president, is the first 
to take over office normally* from 
his predecessor. He is also the first 
Catholic in the job, the first whom 
fellow Germans regard with neither 
awe, reverence, fear, nor blind fana- 
ticism. Instead, they say, “He is a 
good citizen. He'll set us all a good 
example.” 

There is nothing dramatic about 
the farmer’s son who has stepped in- 
to his country’s highest office. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the Ger- 
man tradition of looking up to a 
forceful chief or a dignitary wrapped 
in lengthy academic titles. Yet, 
though he was a dark-horse candi- 
date, Luebke has emerged as a presi- 
dent who pleases his countrymen. 

His honesty, piety, tolerance, and 
shy reserve may not add up to the 
world’s portrait of a German. But 
they are the traits that, in Luebke, 
* Germany’s between-wars presidents, Friedrich 
Ebert and Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
died in office. Hitler, who did not call himself 


president, but was, perished in his Berlin 


bunker. 
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are making for a vigorous, prosperous 
nation. He belongs to the majority 
Christian Democratic Union, but 
the opposition Socialists know he 
will act with nonpartisan fairness. 
For the first time both the president 
and the chancellor (Konrad Ade- 
nauer) are Catholics in a country 
equally divided between Catholic 
and Protestant faiths, but Bishop 
Dibelius of the Evangelical church 
said that Luebke had the full confi- 
dence of the nation’s Protestants. 

“I come from little people,” Lueb- 
ke said when he was nominated, 
“and I can tell you the meadows nev- 
er whispered to me that I might one 
day be president.” The honor came 
after a fierce party wrangle in which 
he had no part. He calmly aban- 
doned his chintzy office in the Min- 
istry of Agriculture for the elegant 
Villa Hammerschmidt, where the 
West German president sits in 
adorned dignity. All his life, Luebke 
had toiled with the needs of farmers. 
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He went into politics not as a politi- 
cian but as a man dedicated to agri- 
culture. 

After his election he said that he 
was sorry to leave the tasks he knew 
so well. 

Luebke was born Oct. 14, 1894, 
in the village of Enkhausen, West- 
phalia, one of eight children of a 
practical Catholic “family. When he 
was eight, his father died, and his 
mother and older brother had to coax 
the living from the soil. The village- 
school records indicate that there 
was little time for them to discipline 
the younger children; Heinrich felt 
the teacher's switch almost every 
day. 

But punishment failed to blunt 
Heinrich’s taste for learning. He 
went to agricultural high school, 
then to the university, always con- 
centrating on subjects that dealt 
with the land and the people who 
work it. His studies took him to Ber- 
lin, where he worked as an official 
of the Union of Small Farmers. This 
job brought him into politics as a 
member of the Prussian parliament, 
where he fought for land reform 
against arrogant Junkers. He went to 
Westphalian reunions, and at one of 
them he met Wilhelmina Kuethen, 
the schoolteacher who became his 
wife. They still prefer their home 
in Bonn to an official residence. 

In the critical 30’s, Luebke, as a 
member of the Catholic Center par- 
y, gave more and more political 
speeches. He has always hated mak- 
ing speeches; it is never easy for him. 


But brown-shirted bullies were say- 
ing things that had to be answered, 
“a when he could, he answered 
them 

He had one more chance to make 
a speech after Hitler came to power. 
“A third of the audience wore brown 
shirts. I talked about freedom, and I 
defended Chancellor Bruening.” 
(Bruening’s fall led up to the Hitler 
era.) 

“Then, the local nazi commandant 
got up and screamed attacks on 
Bruening, on me—all the usual 
things. I answered. I said that if the 
nazis could emerge with a record as 
clean and peaceful as Bruening’s aft- 
er the 14 years of the Weimar Re- 
public, they and the German people 
could be very happy.” 

That was the last speech he made 
until the Third Reich collapsed. On 

April 1, 1933, the day the nazis dis- 
solved all the farmers’ organizations, 
Luebke was arrested, warned, and 
then released, stripped of all his hon- 
ors. He protested that he had parlia- 
mentary immunity, but the nazis at 
the Alexanderplatz prison laughed at 
him. 

In February, 1934, he was arrested 
again. He was transferred to the in- 
famous Ploetzensee prison near Ber- 
lin. His cell overlooked the execu- 
tion yard. When he was released, 20 
months later, after protests from ‘the 
Vatican and the League of Nations, 
his hair was completely white. 

“Yes,” he said recently, “they 
treated me badly. It is bad to talk 
about those things.” And he would 
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say no more of what was done to 
him. As he spoke, two tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He raised his hand 
to wipe them away, but he gave no 
sign of shame at weeping before a 
stranger. 

“We listened illegally to the for- 
eign radio stations during the war, 
the Bsc and the Voice of America. 
We knew the terrible things that 
were happening. Once—I think it 
was Hitler's birthday—I heard the 
French radio say it hoped the Ger- 
man people would feel the shame of 
their regime as the French were 
ashamed of the Laval regime. I can 
tell you I understood that v ery well.” 

It is only rarely that Luebke per- 
mits emotion to break through. But 
those two tears illuminated what he 
had to say. 

Luebke spent the rest of the nazi 
period living out of sight in the 
countryside, working when he could. 
After the war the British occupation 
authorities sent for him, and he be- 
came a member of the North Rhine- 
Westphalian legislature and then 
provincial minister of food and agri- 
culture—in the years when there was 
little agriculture or food. 

In 1947, famished workers in the 
Ruhr threatened a general strike. 
He stood before the angry mob and 
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told them, “In the olden days, people 
hanged or buried alive the officials 
they held responsible for their griev- 
ances. If you are going to do hi to 
me, better do it now and save me 
from wasting a speech.” There was 
no strike. Luebke persuaded the 
American government to increase 
food supplies, and the crisis passed. 

His policies, as he said, did not 
win him the love of either farmers or 
consumers, but they won respect for 
his know-how, fairness, and refusal 
to bow to selfish interests. In 1953, 
he became minister for food, agricul- 
ture, and forests in Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s cabinet. Adenauer remarked: 
“I have enough Reds in my cabinet,” 
for Luebke’s land reform and price 
policies had angered the conserva- 
tives. 

As Luebke well knows, he would 
never have been chosen for president 
but for the crisis in his Christian 
Democratic Union over Adenauer’s 
on-again off-again decision to retire 
from the chancellery. 

But for all his lack of influence on 
day-to-day politics, the president of 
West Germany can play an impor- 
tant role in setting the tone of his 
country’s life and reflecting its as- 
pirations. Luebke knows that, too, 
and he knows what his goals are. 


A supermarket, as a publicity stunt, gave out a half-dozen lemons to each customer 
as he entered. One woman, upon receiving her gift of citrus, turned to her com- 
panion and exclaimed, “Look, dear! Dour prizes.” 


R. C. Arnold. 
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File and Forget 


Some footnotes to history. How books get 
from the publisher to your library shelves. 


WANT TO THANK my secretary, 
Miss Ellen Bagley, for putting 
the following letters in order. I was 
not up to the task myself, for reasons 
that will, I think, become clear to 
the reader. | as 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
November 2, 1948 
Miss Alma Winege 
The Charteriss Publishing Co. 
132 East What Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Winege: 

Your letter of October 25th, which 
you sent to me in care of The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Ark., has been 
forwarded to my home in West 
Cornwall, Conn., by The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. As you know, 
Mrs. Thurber and I sometimes visit 
this Virginia resort, but we haven't 
been there for more than a year. 
Your company, in the great tradition 
of publishers, has sent so many let- 
ters to me at Hot Springs, Ark., that 
the postmaster there has simply tak- 
en to sending them on to the right 
address, or what would be the right 
address if I were there. I explained 


to Mr. Cluffman, and also to Miss 
Lexy, when I last called at your 
offices, that all mail was to be sent to 
me at West Cornwall until further 
notice. If and when I go to The 
Homestead, I will let you know in 
advance. Meanwhile, I suggest that 
you remove from your file all ad- 
dresses of mine except the West 
Cornwall one. Another publishing 
firm recently sent a letter to me at 
65 West llth Street, an address I 
vacated in the summer of 1930. It 
would not come as a surprise to me 
if your firm, or some other publish- 
ers, wrote me in care of my mother 
at 568 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
I was 13 years old when we lived 
there, in 1908. 

As for the contents of your letter 
of the 25th, I did not order 36 copies 
of Peggy Peckham’s book Grandma 
Was a Nudist. I trust you have not 
shipped these books to me at = 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Ark., 
anywhere else. Sincerely yours, 

J. Thurber 
P.S. Margaret Peckham, by the way, 
is not the author of chic book. She 


*25 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. Jan. 8, 1949. © 1949 by the New Yorker Magazine, Inc., 
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is the distinguished New York psy- 
chiatrist whose The Implications of 
Nudism was published a couple of 
years ago. She never calls herself 
Peggy. Be. 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
November 3, 1948 
Miss Alma Winege 
The Charteriss Publishing Co. 
132 East What Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Miss Winege: 
In this morning’s mail I received 
a card from the Grand Central 
branch of the New York Post Office 
informing me that a package of 
books had been delivered to me at 
410 East 57th Street. The branch 
office is holding the package for fur- 
ther postage, which runs to a con- 
siderable amount. I am enclosing the 
notification card, since these must be 
the thirty-six copies of Grandma 
Was a Nudist. I have not lived at 
410 East 57th Street since the fall of 
1944. Please see to it that this address 
is removed from your files, along 
with The Homestead address. 
Whoever ordered those books, if 
anyone actually did, probably won- 
ders where they are. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. Thurber 


The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
November 5, 1948 
Mr. James M. Thurber 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Thurber: 
I am dreadfully sorry about the 
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mix-up over Miss Peckham’s book. 
We have been pretty much upset 
around here since the departure of 
Mr. Peterson and Mr. West, and sev- 
eral new girls came to us with the 
advent of Mr. Jordan. They have 
not yet got their “sea legs,” I am 
afraid, but I still cannot understand 
from what file our shipping depart- 
ment got your address as 165 West 
11th Street. I have removed the 57th 
Street address from the files and 
also the Arkansas address and I trust 
that we will not disturb your tran- 
quillity further up there in Corn- 
wall. It must be lovely this time of 
year in Virginia and I envy you and 
Mrs. Thurber. Have a lovely time 
at The Homestead. 


Sincerely yours, 


Alma Winege 


Columbus, Ohio 
November 16, 1948 


Dear Mr. Thurber: 


I have decided to come right out 
with the little problem that was ac- 
cidentally dumped in my lap yester- 
day. I hope you will forgiv e me for 
what happened, and perhaps you 
can suggest what I should do with 
the books. There are three dozen of 
them and, unfortunately, they ar- 
rived when my little son Donald was 
alone downstairs. By the time I 
found out about the books, he had 
torn off the wrappings and had built 
a cute little house out of them. I 
have placed them all on a shelf out 
of his reach while awaiting word as 
to where to send them. 
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I heard from old Mrs. Winston 
next door that you and your family 
once lived here at 568 Oak Street. 
She remembers you and your broth- 
ers as cute little tykes who were very 
noisy and raised rabbits and guinea 
pigs. She says your mother was a 
wonderful cook. I am sorry about 

Donald opening the books. 
Sincerely yours, 


Clara Edwards (Mrs. J.C.) 


West Cornwall, Conn. 
November 19, 1948 
Mr. Leon Charteriss 
The Charteriss Publishing Co. 
132 East What Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Charteriss: 

I am enclosing a letter from a Mrs, 
J. C. Edwards, of Columbus, Ohio, 
in the fervent hope that you will do 
something to stop this insane flux of 
books. I never ordered these books. 
I have not read Grandma Was a 
Nudist. I do not intend to read it. 
I want something done to get these 
volumes off my trail and cut out of 
my consciousness. 

I have written Miss Winege about 
the situation, but I am afraid to take 
it up with her again, because she 
might send them to me in care of 
the Department of Journalism at 
Ohio State University, where I was 
a student more than 30 years ago. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. Thurber 

P.S. I never use my middle initial, 

but your firm seems to think it is 
“M.” It is not. 
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The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 


November 23, 1948 
Mr. James M. Thurber 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Thurber: 

Mr. Charteriss has flown to Cali- 
fornia on a business trip and will be 
gone for several weeks. His secretary 
has turned your letter of the 19th 
over to me. I have asked Mr. Cluff- 
man to write to Miss Clara Edwards 
in Columbus and arrange for the 
reshipment of the 36 copies of 
Grandma Wasa Nudist. 

I find, in consulting the records, 
that you have three times ordered 
copies of your own book, Thurber’s 
Ark, at the usual discount rate of 
40%. I take it that what you really 
wanted was 36 copies of your own 
book and they are being sent out to 
you today with our regrets for the 
discomfort we have caused you. I 
hope you will be a little patient with 
us during this so trying period of re- 
organization. Cordially yours, 

Jeannette Gaines 

Stock Order Dept. 

P.S. You will be happy to know that 

we have traced down the gentleman 

who ordered those copies of Grand- 
ma. 


West Cornwall, Conn. 
November 25, 1948 
Mr. Henry Johnson 
The Charteriss Pub. Co. . 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Harry: 


Since the reorganization at Char- 
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teriss, I have the forlorn and de- 
pressing feeling that I no longer 
know anybody down there except 
you. I know that this immediate 
problem of mine is not in your field, 
but I turn to you as a last resource. 
What I want, or rather what I don’t 
want, is simple enough, Harry. God 
knows it is simple. I don’t want any 
more copies of my book. I don’t want 
any more copies of my book. I don’t 
want any more copies of my book. 
As ever, 

Jim 
P.S. It has just occurred to me that 
I haven’t seen you for more than two 
years. Let’s have a drink one of these 
days. I'll give you a ring the next 
time I’m in the city. 


The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
November 26, 1948 
Mr. James Grover Thurber 
Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Jim Thurber: 

I haven't had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you since I had the great g good 
beck to join forces with Chantexiss, 
but I look forward to our meeting 
with a high heart. Please let me 
know the next time you are in the 
city, as I should like to wine and 
dine you and perhaps discuss the 
new book that I feel confident you 
have in you. If you don’t want to 
talk shop, we can discuss the record 
of our mutual football team. You 
were at Northwestern some years 
ahead of my time, I believe, but I 
want you to know that they still talk 
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about Jimmy Thurber out there. 

Your letter to Harry Johnson has 
just come to my attention, and I re- 
gret to say that Harry is no longer 
with us. He went to Harcourt, Brace 
in the summer of 1947. I want you 
to feel, however, that every one of us 
here is your friend, eager to do your 
slightest bidding. All of us feel very 
deeply about your having turned 
against your book Thurber's Ark. I 
note that in your present mood you 
have the feeling that you never want 
to see it again. Well, Jim, let me as- 
sure you that this is just a passing 
fancy, derived from a moment of de- 
pression. When you put in your last 
order for 36 copies, you must surely 
have had some definite use in mind 
for them, and I am banking on 20 
years’ experience in the book pub- 
lishing game when I take the liberty 
of sending these 20 books off to you 
today. There is one thing I am some- 
thing of an expert at, if I do say so 
myself, and that is the understand- 
ing of the “creative spirit.” 

We have a new system here, 
which is to send our authors not ten 
free copies, as of old, but 15. There- 
fore, five of the 36 copies will reach 
you with our compliments. 

Don’t forget our dinner date. 

Cordially, 
P.S. I approve of your decision to 
resume the use of your middle name. 
It gives a book dignity and flavor to 
use all three names. I think it was 
old Willa Cather who started the 
new trend, when she dropped the 


Seibert. C.J. 
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The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 

December 13, 1948 
Dear Thurber: 

Just back at the old desk after a 
trip to California and a visit with my 
mother, who is 89 now but as chip- 
per as ever. She would make a swell 
Profile. Ask me about her someday. 

Need I say I was delighted to hear 
about your keen interest in Grandma 
Was a Nudist? The book has been 
moving beautifully. We're planning 

brief new advertising campaign 
and I’d be tickled pink if you would 
be good enough to bat out a blurb 
for us. Yours, Leon 
The Charteriss Publishing Company 

New York, N. Y. 
December 15, 1948 
Mr. James M. Thurber 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Thurber: 

I hope you will forgive me—in- 
deed, all of us—for having inexcus- 
ably mislaid the address of the lady 
to whom the 36 copies of Grandma 
Was a Nudist were sent by mistake. 
I understand that we have already 
dispatched to you at your home an- 
other 36 volumes of that book. My 
apologies again. Sincerely yours, 

H. F. Cluffman 
West Cornwall, Conn. 


December 19, 1948 


Mr. H. F. Cluffman 
The Charteriss Publishing Co. 
132 East What Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Cluffman: 
The lady’s name is Mrs. J. C. Ed- 
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wards, and she lives at 568 Oak 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

I have explained as clearly as I 
could in previous letters that I did 
not order 36 copies of Grandma 
Was a Nudist. If you have actually 
shipped to me another 36 copies of 
this book, it will make a total of 72 
copies, none of which I will pay for. 
The 36 copies of Thurber’s Ark that 
Mr. Jordan has written me he in- 
tends to send to West Cornwall 
would bring up to 108 the total num- 
ber of books that your firm, by a con- 
spiracy of confusion unique even in 
the case of publishers, has mistakenly 
charged to my account. 

If your entire staff of employees 
went back to Leslie’s Weekly, where 
they belong, it would set my mind 
at rest. Sincerely yours, 

J. Thurber 
P.S. I notice that you use only my 
middle initial, “M.” Mr. Jordan and 
I have decided to resume the use of 
the full name, which is Murfrees- 


boro. | & 


West Cornwall, Conn. 
December 27, 1948 


Mr. Leon Charteriss 

The Charteriss Publishing Co. 
132 East What Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Charteriss: 

I am sure you will be sorry to learn 
that Mr. Thurber has had one of his 
spells as a result of the multiplication 
of books and misunderstanding that 
began with Miss Alma Winege’s let- 
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ter of October 25, 1948. Those of us 
around Mr, Thurber are greatly dis- 
turbed by the unfortunate circum- 
stances that have caused him to give 
up writing, at least temporarily, just 
after he had resumed work following 
a long fallow period. 

Thirty- six copies of Mr. Thurber’s 
book and 36 copies of Grandma Was 
a Nudist have arrived at his home 
here, and he has asked me to advise 
you that he intends to burn all 72. 
West Cornwall is scarcely the com- 
munity for such a demonstration— 
he proposes to burn them in the 


middle of U.S. Highway No. 7— 
since the town regards with a certain 
suspicion any writer who has not 
won a Pulitzer Prize. 

I am enclosing copies of all the 


correspondence Seton your com- 
pany and Mr. Thurber, in the hope 
that someone connected with your 
firm will read it with proper care and 
intelligence and straighten out this 
deplorable situation. 

Mr. Thurber wishes me to tell you 
that he does not want to hear from 
any of youagain. Sincerely yours, 


Ellen Bagley 


The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
December 28, 1948 

Mr. James Murfreesboro Thurber 
72 West 
Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Thurber: 

I have at hand your letter of De- 
cember 19th the opening paragraph 
of which puzzles me. You send me 
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the following name and address— 


Mrs. J. C. Edwards, 568 Oak Street, 
Columbus, Ohio—but it is not clear 
what use you wish me to make of it. 
I will greatly appreciate it if you will 
clear up this matter for me. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. F. Cluffman 
P.S. Leslie’s Weekly ceased publica- 
tion many years ago. I could obtain 
the exact date if you so desire. 


H.F.C. 


The Charteriss Publishing Company 
New York, N. Y. 
December 29, 1948 


Mr. James M. Thurber 
West Cornwall, Conn. 
Dear Mr. Thurber: 

You will be sorry to hear that Mr. 
Charteriss was taken suddenly ill 
with a virus infection. He is now in 
the hospital, but his condition is not 
serious. 

Since the departure of Miss 
Gaines, who was married last week, 
I have taken over the Stock Order 
Department for the time being. I 
did not take the liberty of reading 
your enclosures in the letter to Mr. 
Charteriss, but sent them directly to 
him at the hospital. J] am sure that 
he will be cheered up by them when 
he is well enough to read. Mean- 
while, I want you to know that you 
can repose all confidence in the 
Stock Order Department. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gladys MacLean 
P.S. I learned from Mr. Jordan that 
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you were a friend of Willa Cather’s. 
Exciting! 


Columbus, Ohio 
January 3, 1949 
Dear Jamie: 

I don’t understand the clipping 
from the Lakeville Journal Heien’s 
mother sent me, about someone 
burning all those books of yours in 
the street. I never heard of such a 
thing, and don’t understand how 
they could have taken the books 
without your knowing it, or what 
you were ‘doing with so many copies 
of the novel about the naked grand- 
mother. Imagine, at her agel She 


couldn't carry on like that in Colum- 
bus, let me tell you. Why, when I 
was a girl, you didn’t dare walk with 


a man after sunset, unless he was 
vour husband, and even then there 
was talk. 

It’s a good thing that state police- 
man came along in time to save most 
of the books, and you must be thank- 
ful for the note Mr. Jordan put in 
one of them, for the policeman 
wouldn’t have known who they be- 
longed to if he hadn’t found it. 
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A Mrs. Edwards phoned this 
morning and said that her son Don- 
ald collects your books and wants to 
send them to you—to be auto- 
graphed, I suppose. Her son has 
dozens of your books and I told her 
you simply wouldn’t have time to 
sign all of them, and she said she 
didn’t care what you did with them. 
And then she said they weren’t your 
books at all, and so I just hung up 
on her. 

Be sure to bundle up when you 
go out. 

With love, Mother 
P.S. This Mrs. Edwards says she 
lives at 568 Oak Street. I told her 
we used to live there and she said 
God knows she was aware of that. I 
don’t know what she meant. I was 
afraid this little boy would send you 
all those books to sign and so I told 
his mother that you and Helen were 
at The Homestead, in Hot Springs. 
You don’t suppose he’ll send them 
there, do you? 


And here, gentle reader, I know 
you will be glad to leave all of us. 


The End. 


my, 


WAVE OF THE FUTURE 
The late, great architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, could be roused to fury by the 


slightest criticism of his talents. Once the owner of a new Wright- designed house 
phoned to complain that the roof was leaking. “In fact,” the owner said bitterly, 
“water is dripping on my head right now as I sit here at the telephone!” 
“That must be uncomfortable,” Wright replied coldly. “Why don’t you move 
your chair a bit to one side?” 


Mrs. S. Lee. 
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Condensed from “View” 


Mary Downing 
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Joes Place on Skid Row 


Matt Talbot would be pleased, and 


so would Brother Luke 


ON'T EVER LOOK DOWN on any 
man who has hit skid row,” 
Brother Luke remarked one day to 
his students at La Salle High school 
in Philadelphia. “You can never 
know that you will not get there 
yourself sometime.” 

Brother Luke’s words deeply 
stirred one of his students, a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, muscular youth 
named Joseph McCafferty. Joe went 
down to skid row after football prac- 
tice one afternoon to see for himself 
what it was all about. Then he went 
down a few more times and got to 
know some of the men along the 
row. He talked to alcoholics, social 
misfits, drifters. He began to under- 
stand their problems. 

One day he was trying to help a 
down-and-outer find a place to stay 
for the night. He took him to one of 
the missions. When he found that 
to be admitted his friend had to at- 
tend the religious services, Joe 
stayed with him. All through the 
services, Joe couldn’t help thinking 
that this was the wrong approach to 
helping a man get on his feet. To get 


desperately needed food, the fel- 


low had to listen to preaching he was 
in no mood to hear or profit from. 
“No good,” thought Joe. 

He wished that he could establish 
a house where no rules except those 
relating to cleanliness, sobriety, and 
decent living would be posted; a 
house for derelicts that would be a 
home rather than a grim institution. 

That was only the dream of a 
high-school kid. After graduation, 
Joe joined the Merchant Marine. An 
accident aboard ship put him in a 
hospital for six months. After that, 
he went to Florida, where he attend- 
ed Miami university and helped his 


BIZ VINE ST, 
PHILA. Pa, 
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mother with a restaurant business. 
Then, having headed back north to 
continue his schooling, Joe took a 
job in a newly opened bar in a Phila- 
delphia railroad station—just for two 
or three weeks, he thought. 

He worked at the bar four years. 
Although he had taken up writing 
Che had a weekly newspaper col- 
umn) and was building up a lively 
business as a salesman on the side, 
he stayed at the bar for one reason: 
he liked to drink. He found himself 
increasingly eager to get to the bar 
early in the morning fox a quick one, 

Joe’s father, a “mechanical en- 
gineer, helped lait get a job at West- 
inghouse. He took a mechanics 
course and worked there for ten years 
in the turbine department. 


But by now his drinking habit 
was fixed, and he was in a bad way 
generally. He had stopped going to 
chu rch. In his new job he was losing 


time, not just a day or two, but 
weeks at a stretch. 

“I thought I could drink ‘normal- 
ly’ by stic king to a few shots during 
the day and tone or five bottles of 
beer a night,” Joe says. “But every 
payday I'd start out on a tour of 
drinking and keep going till I ran 
out of money. I deank more than a 
fifth a day for years. On weekends I 
had a gallon of wine, a fifth of gin, 
and a ‘fifth of whisky. That mall 
usually last me till about 2 a.m. Mon- 
day. 

“The pattern kept getting worse. 
I'd hock anything I had for a drink. 


I was ashamed to go to work. I 
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thought it would be impossible to 
keep my job when I lost so much 
time, but Westinghouse kept me on.” 
CWestinghouse has an Alcoholics 
Anonymous group. ) 

Suddenly, in 1945, Joe’s father 
died. Joe started on a drunk that last- 
ed four and a half months and took 
him to such depths of remorse that 
he went to an AA club for help. A 
shock was in store for Joe. “If you 
ever want to lead a normal life, you 
can never take another drink as long 
as you live,” was the AA edict. 

Joe hung around the club from 
2 p.M. till midnight. While walking 
up the El steps on his way home, he 
made up his mind that he would go 
back to a meeting the next day. Still 
on the E] platform, he had the idea 
that later, starting next week maybe, 
he would try for a year to follow the 
AA plan, and then go back to drink- 
ing a year later. He hasn’t taken a 
drink since. 

“Trouble was,” he says, “all along 
I couldn’t make up my mind wheth- 
er I was an alcoholic or not. Once 
you decide you're an alcoholic, you 
have to do something about it or 
you're stuck with it.’ 

it has been 12 years since the night 
Joe walked up those El steps, "24 
years since he first got on his fifth- 
a-day routine. For 12 years he hadn’t 
been inside a church. Today he is a 
daily communicant. He gets up at 
5:30 a.m. to start a 15-18-hour work- 
ing day. His day includes his bread- 
and-butter love, electronics repair; 
university classes toward a degree in 





JOE’S PLACE ON SKID ROW 


electronics; the life of a family man; 
and the managing of his high-school 
dream come true: a haven for dere- 
licts. 

Joe had never hit skid row him- 
self. Even when he was drinking 
most heavily, he could manage to 
make good money; when he spent 
most of it on drink, his mother 
helped him with his obligations. But 
when he had got back on his feet, 
he began to frequent the dives as 
he hadi in his youth, helping less for- 
tunate buddies to find lodging and 
food. 

He ran across an article on Matt 
Talbot, the Dublin drinker who by 
sheer grit and the grace of God re- 
covered from advanced alcoholism 
that had started in his early teens. 
Joe now had a name for his dream 
house: the Matt Talbot house. 

He met two priests interested in 
problems of alcoholism, Fathers Bill 
and Jim Murphy. He told them 
about his plan. Would some influen- 
tial group start such a home? 

“Why don’t you start it yourself?” 
suggested one of the priests. 

“A mere nobody couldn’t just go 
out and do such a job,” insisted Joe. 

That Christmas, Fathers Bill and 
Jim gave him a Christmas present 
which he still treasures, a copy of 
Father James Keller's One Moment 
Please. After reading it, Joe realized 
that an individual can do something. 

By spring Joe was doing quite a 
bit of reading. One evening, he came 
upon an article in THE CaTHoric 
Dicest about an out-of-work dancer 
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named Charlie Zicari who had start- 
ed a Matt Talbot canteen in Los 
Angeles.* 

Joe didn’t sleep that night. At 5 
A.M., he jumped into his car and 
drove through the tenderloin area 
looking for empty shops. He spotted 
one on 9th St. between Race and 
Vine. As soon as the agent’s office 
opened, he planked down $65 for 
the first month’s rent. 

He took a few men in, cleaned 
the place, dug up chairs and boxes, 
and put a “Come in and rest” sign 
in the window. The date was April 
1, 1951. Men came in and rested, 
and got to know Joe. Word got 
around, and more men came in—to 
sleep on the floor. 

Joe wouldn’t put the Matt Talbot 
name on the window for quite a 
while because he was afraid that if 
the project folded, its failure might 
cast a bad reflection on the name. 
But Joe’s work has shown no sign of 
folding. Every time it has looked 
close, somebody has come through 
with help. 

The house on 9th St. was dilapi- 
dated. It had no heat or electricity. 
Joe had to use a flashlight to show the 
men to sleeping space on the floor. 
By fall, 50 men were preferring Joe’s 
floor to listening to the exhortations 
that went with beds elsewhere. With 
winter coming on, better quarters 
had to be found. 

Joe found that a house at 813 Vine 
St. had just been vacated by gypsies. 


*“Charlie’s Skid-Row Canteen,” by Ted Le- 
Berthon, Catuo.ic Dicerst, April, 1951, p. 51. 
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It had a coal stove on the Ist floor. 
The upper floors had no heat, but 
the owner, a sympathetic woman 
named Mrs. Annie Brady, installed 
an oil burner and radiators through- 
out the three floors. 

Joe put the house on a working 
basis. The men don’t pay room or 
board, but go out to work to help in 
its support and to send money home 
to their families. The main work is 
collecting secondhand articles—fur- 
niture, clothing, home appliances— 
that can be repaired and resold. 

The house now boasts two bat- 
tered pickup trucks. Some of the men 
repair electrical appliances. Joe 
teaches those who want to learn the 
fundamentals of electronics, and 


they goon from there. For the others, 


he procures work, like waiting on 
tables and odd jobs. 

The 14 bedrooms, dining room, 
kitchen, and workroom are equipped 
with secondhand furniture, and the 
large front room has merchandise 
for sale. More than 5,000 men have 
gone through Matt Talbot house, 
some staying overnight, some two or 
three weeks. A few have been there 
from the beginning and now are part 
of the staff. No time limit is en- 
forced. More than 500 alcoholics 
have got back on their feet. 

Some 40 of Joe’s guests have been 
professional men. Cue was a lawver, 
for instance, who had been a long- 
time alcoholic before finding Joe. He 
is now a top-ranking staffer in a gov- 
ernment bureau in Ww ashington. ie 
other was a dentist who got back his 
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self-respect but, not quite trusting 
his professional technique, became 
a successful salesman for a supply 
house. A $25,000-a-vear accountant, 
whose family wouldn’t have hin 
around because of his drinking, drift- 
ed in and won his battle with al- 
cohol. 

Ninety-five per cent of the Catho- 
lic men who come to the house have 
been away from the Church from 
one to 30 years. Of these, about 
75% have found their way back to 
Mass and the sacraments through 
Joe’s help. 

No down-and-outer is ever turned 
away. About 25 men sleep at the 
house every night in summer, and 
about 40 in winter. When the 14 
beds have been assigned, the rest of 
the men are given the choice of the 
floor or 25¢ to sleep at a flophouse 
down the street. The house serves 
about 30,000 meals yearly, not count- 
ing the money doled out for meals 
eaten on the outside. 

Joe’s staff now includes a cook 
and his assistant, cleanup man, 
watchman, two truck drivers and 
their assistants, carpenter, and sales- 
man: all ex-alcoholics. 

Some psychiatrists say that it takes 
18 months for the alcoholic to get 
back to right thinking after sobering 
up. But Joe thinks it takes five to 
seven years before the mind is really 
clear enough to so face reality that 
a man can stand on his own feet. 
The important thing is that it can 
be done. Joe McCafferty has shown 
that it can—and then some! 





By 


O. A. Battista 





The Census: Biggest Quiz P rogram 


It will affect our economic, 
social, and political life 


HE TASK of counting close to 180 

million Americans will be un- 
“eee in the spring of 1960 by a 
corps of more than 178,000 workers. 
This census is the 18th mandatory 
decennial count required by the first 
article of the Constitution. It is the 
biggest civilian job the government 
does, the biggest clerical job of all 
time; it is also the biggest doorbell 
survey, the biggest quiz, the biggest 
mass interview. 

Preparations for the census have 
been under way for two years, and 
are still in progress. 

The 17th decennial census, in 
April, 1950, accounted for 151 mil- 
lion people. Today’s 177 million 
represent an increase of about 26 mil- 
lion in cight and a half years, an 
annual gain of about 2.8 million. In 
this recent period, yearly births aver- 
aged 4 million; deaths, 1% million; 
and net civilian immigration, nearly 
Ys million. If the present rate con- 
tinues, the U.S. population will 
reach 200 million sometime in 1967. 

Originally a census was merely a 
counting of people. In 1960, hamlets, 
slums, swanky apartments, lonely 
ranch houses, wayside trailers, even 
hobo hideouts will be canvassed in a 
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full-scale campaign to take the most 


complete national inventery of all 
time. 

Uncle Sam’s enumerators will go 
into every corner of America. Some 
will journey by boat to the inhabited 
islands along the coast. Others will 
go by horseback into the mountain 
valleys. And a few will take to the 
dog sled in Alaska. 

According to one old-timer at the 
Census bureau, “During the 1950 
census, some of the enumerators 
were flogged by turkeys, chased by 
dogs, had their right-of-way chal- 
lenged by bears, were stuck in snow- 
drifts, joined bucket brigades to save 
burning homes, received proposals 
of marriage.” 

The first census was taken in 1790. 
The makers of our Constitution had 
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decided that membership in the 
House of Representatives would be 
based on state populations. Accord- 
ingly, they ordered a census. And 
show added that one should be made 
“within every subsequent term of ten 
years.” 

That first census showed some in- 
teresting facts. The U.S. had only 
3,929,214 citizens. (That was the 
population of Missouri in 1940.) In 
1790 there was no Washington, D.C. 
And Detroit was too small and 
remote to be counted. Strangely 
enough, the census taker in 1790 
missed one of the most important 
citizens, Thomas Jefferson. 

The 1790 census cost about $44,- 
000. The 1850 census was the first 
to go over $1 million. A hundred 
years later, 1950, the census cost 
more than $90 million. It is estimated 
that the 1960 census will cost well 
over $100 million; more than 130,000 
pages of statistical tables will be put 
together. 

Upon the results of the 1960 
population census will be based the 
reapportionment among states of 
membership in the Hone of Repre- 
sentatives of the 88th Congress, to 
be elected in 1962. Representation in 
several state legislatures also is ad- 
justed to conform to population 
changes. 

Manufacturers and _ distributors 
will use the data in measuring mar- 
kets, estimating needs of the present, 
and laying plans for the future, and 
comparing their own operations with 
their industry at large. Advertising 
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RELIGION OUT 


The forthcoming census will 
include no question on religious 
afhliation—although such a ques- 
tion may be asked during a fu- 
ture survey. The Census bureau 
was willing, but pressure against 
it, chiefly by minorities speaking 
through the American Civil Lib- 
erties union, the American Jew- 
ish congress (which represents 
only a segment of Jews in the 
U.S.), and a few Christian 
Science groups, became too over- 
whelming to resist. Census Di- 
rector Robert W. Burgess, in a 
statement dated Jan. 16, 1958, 
pointed out that both religious 
organizations and business, re- 
search, and university groups 
favored inclusion of the question, 
but that other interests opposed 
it on grounds of unwarranted 
government intrusion into a pri- 
vate matter. He said a future step 
might be the requesting of 
change in the census law to per- 
mit using the question in 1970 
on a voluntary basis. 
yim tbieiieiiesinaelanidiigiaiaaiiliaitiicaatiein 





agencies will use the data to lay out 


campaigns. Research groups w ill 
analyze it in studying economic and 
social problems; cheese will use it 
in preparing textbooks and lectures. 
In fact, the uses to which 1960 census 
data will be put are so numerous and 
diverse that directly or indirectly 
they will touch every individual and 
every activity in the country. 

The federal census law requires 
absolute secrecy concerning details 





THE CENSUS: BIGGEST QUIZ PROGRAM 


relating to each establishment or per- 
son. Information given to the Census 
bureau cannot be used for taxation, 
regulation, or investigation. Facts 
about individuals are available only 
to bureau employees, who are sworn 
to secrecy. Such facts are used ex- 
clusively for statistical purposes in 
such a manner that all identities are 
concealed by a foolproof system. Ex- 
tremely heavy fines and long jail 
terms are provided for any violators 
of the rules of strict secrecy. The 
bureau itself is careful to observe the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law 
prohibiting the use of census infor- 
mation to the detriment of an indi- 
vidual. It is alert for items which, if 
appearing on a transcript, might put 
the applicant in an unfavorable light. 

Here are a few of the broad con- 
clusions that are expected to come 
out of the 1960 decennial census. It 
probably will reveal a continuing 
preponderance of women over men. 
The population during the last ten 
years is expected to show an increase 
of about 30 million. There will be 
substantial increases in the number 
of children under ten, and the 
number of persons over 65, Califor- 
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nia’s population will have increased 
enough, as a result of migration, to 
entitle it to several more congress- 
men. 

There will be some extremely 
significant trends shown for future 
markets also. Farmers are going to 
need more tractors, cultivators, and 
combines because the census data 
will show that mechanization of 
farming is going ahead full steam. 

Textbook publishers can count on 
millions of new customers. 

Similarly, the questions as to how 
well our communities are equipped 
to handle the expected influx of the 
millions of new babies born in recent 
years will be answered. Construction 
plans to accommodate tomorrow’s 
youngsters at the high-school and 
college levels will be more realistic 
when the new returns are in. 

Yes, the 18th decennial population 
census is going to be the greatest quiz 
program in history. When we all 
stand up for counting, Uncle Sam 
will gain invaluable information 
about his 180 million nieces and 
nephews that can add greatly to the 
nation’s future economic and mili- 
tary security. 


LONG-DISTANCE CALL 


A Los Angeles airlines clerk picked up his phone and heard a tipsy voice on the 
other end of the line. “Wouldja tell me pleash, how much it would cosht to fly to 
San Diego?” inquired the voice. 
“That would be just $10.01 including tax,” the clerk replied. 
“O.K. Jusht a minute operat’r,” replied the tipsy one. And there came a series 
of clunking sounds as the caller dutifully dropped the money into the pay phone 


at the other end. 


Woman's Day (Sept. ’59). 





Non-Catholics are invited to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person of 
your choice will each receive a ten-year subscription 
to this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 2959 
N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 





THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: Last Sunday four of us went to the bullfights. 
Afterwards, while we were discussing the sport, I asked my wife, 
who is a Catholic, what the attitude of the Church was toward 
bullfighting. I was frank in saying I thought it was strange that 


it was popular only in the Catholic countries of Spain and 
Mexico, and of South America. I should think the Church would 
oppose inhumane treatment of dumb animals. It is a painful 
“game” for the bulls, and, in some cases, the horses. 

My wife was the only Catholic in the group and she did not 


know the answer. She suggested writing to you about the 
Church’s attitude in regard to bullfighting. 
Robert Shackett. 
THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


You live on the Mexican 
border, Robert, so you know 
more about bullfighting than I 
do; but we should both admit 
to a problem when we try to 
give a moral evaluation of it. 
We don’t really understand or 
appreciate it. For instance, you 
cal] it a sport, and most North 
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Americans would consider it 
such; but the Spaniard says it 
is an art, and should be judged 
by artistic standards. 

We would consider a Span- 
iard presumptuous if he were 
to come to our country, go to 
one football game, and then 
criticize the game forcefully. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE 


We would be especially offended if 
he seemed to question the whole 
moral fiber of a nation which would 
permit such gross cruelty of man to 
man for no clearly discernible pur- 
pose. We would tell him to try to 
learn the game, to appreciate its skills 
and its strategy, and to consider how 
it builds character, courage, and 
strong bodies eight ways. 

It is not surprising that the Span- 
iard is a bit impatient with Anglo- 
Saxons who know nothing of the 
bullfight except the blood and pan- 
oply, but who proceed with super- 
cilious righteousness to condemn it 
as insensate cruelty and _ primitive 
barbarity. We are facile in condemn- 
ing foreign vices, but complacent 


TO KNOW 
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about our familiar domestic sins. 
Bullfights take place in a plaza, 
where there is always sun, sand, and 
an enthusiastic but critical crowd. 
With much ceremony, fanfare, and 
showmanship, a number of bulls, us- 
ually six, are killed in the course of 
an exciting afternoon. The proce- 
dures are formal and traditional, 
with much color, fancy costumes, 
and lively music. The men who par- 
ticipate in the bullfights are called 
toreros; and the stars of the show, 


who finally kill the bulls, are called 
matadors. The routine by which the 


_bull is allowed to demonstrate his 


strength and courage, is tired and 
weakened and set up for the kill, is 
all determined by definite rule and 
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custom. The various maneuvers by 
which the toreros show their skill, 
grace, and daring are called suertes, 
onal they culesimete with the sharp 
plunge of a knife into a vital part of 
the bull’s neck, with elegant dexter- 
ity and hopeful precision. 

The basic idea of the bullfight is 
a display of man’s valor, neg and 
graceful mastery against an animal’s 
power, ferocity, “a instinctive cour- 
age. It is a modern refinement of 
man’s primitive pursuit of w ild beasts 
for food, from fear, as an enemy, or 
for the thrill of the chase. So it gives 
expression to basic instincts, and to 
the torero it gives that satisfaction 
which comes from the conquest of 
fear. Man has always received a thrill 
from his challenge of danger; and 
those who lack courage tremble with 
fascination to see it display ed. 

We are likely to find cruel, shock- 
ing, and senseless a rough and dan- 
gerous sport with which we are not 
familiar. But actually we Americans 
have imported violence more vicious 
than the bullfight right into our liv- 
ing rooms and made it pap for our 
children. The same people who con- 
demn the Spaniards as_ barbarous 
may thrill to the distant delight of a 
TV boxing match, in which some 
punch- happy old pro is beaten into 
insensibility for the entertainment of 
beer-guzzling spectators. But even 
this vicarious violence is mild com- 
pared to the repetitious versions of 
mayhem and murder which fill our 
synthetic westerns and spark our 
spurious police thrillers. 
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We trace proudly the history of 
our spectator sports, back a full 50 or | 
even 100 years. Bullfighting has been 
in vogue for a millennium. The Ibe- 
rian peninsula was infested by wild 
bulls in early days, and men fought 
them with the w eapons_ they hed 
available. 

The Moors particularly liked to 
hunt them on horseback, and later it 
became a test for the valor and skill 
of the medieval knight. 

Church authorities have often 
frowned on bullfighting, but their | 
efforts to suppress it had little effect. 
In the 16th century, Pope Pius V is- 
sued a decree which provided severe 
penalties for both the performers and 
spectators at a bullfight and for 
princes who permitted such specta- 
cles to take place. But a few years lat- 
er Gregory XIII mitigated the penal- 
ties for everyone except the clergy, 
and Clement VIII limited the ban to 
holydays. In modern times it seems 
that there is no Church law against 
bullfighting, except that in many 
places the clergy may be forbidden 
to attend. 

But your question, Robert, is con- 
cerned with the morality of the bull- 
fight; and for the Catholic moralist | 
the primary concern is the risk taken 
by the toreros. Is a man justified in 
exposing himself to such danger? 
Pius V apparently considered ‘the 
risks unjustified in his day. But it 
seems that experienced bulls were 
often fought in those days: bulls 
which were wise to the tricks of the 
torero and could not be counted on 





to react by instinct. They were dan- 
gerous, and many fighters were kill- 
ed. The Church withdrew its con- 
demnation only after the rules had 
been changed to exclude experienced 
bulls from the ring. Today no mata- 
dor would think of fighting a bull 
which had experience in the arena. 

It is the common opinion of moral- 
ists today that the risks are not great 
or immediate enough to make bull- 
fighting immoral. The skill, dexter- 
ity, and teamwork of the toreros com- 
bine with the modern rules of the 
contest to give reasonable protection 
to all participants. Serious accidents 
are comparatively rare; and yet they 
do happen sometimes. But in all life 
there is an element of risk. 

The man who would shun all dan- 
ger would never live fully; and he 
would probably end up by falling in 
his bathtub or being hit by a meteor. 
The pilot and the parachutist take 
chances, but they are not immoral 
about it, if they are reasonably quali- 
fied. 

Some modern theologians are more 
concerned about the morality of pro- 
fessional boxing than about the evils 
of bullfighting. They think the dan- 
gers, the ultimate injuries, and the 
frequent deaths in the ring are more 
serious and frequent than those of 
the plaza—and possibly less justified 
by artistic accomplishment. 

A second moral problem of the 
bullfight would be its effect on the 
spectators. Does it simply cater to 
their cruelty and give them the vica- 
rious pleasure of torture and killing? 
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Do they go to enjoy the agony of the 
bull, or in the hope of seeing men 
killed? Does it tend to make them 
vicious, gross, and sadistic? 

The person who really knows and 
loves a bullfight i is called an aficiona- 
do. He is delighted by the graceful 
use of the cape, and the fierce charge 
of a strong bull. He exults in the dan- 
gerous, dexterous placing of those 
ribboned barbs, called banderillas, in 
the strong neck muscles of the charg- 
ing bull. He is admiringly critical of 
the calm and daring passes with the 
muleta, made by the matador just be- 
fore the kill. He knows within a frac- 
tion of an inch how near the horns 
come to the matador’s swaying body; 
and he can judge every nuance of 
that final strike with the blade. He 
will talk of it for weeks and months 
afterward, savoring his own knowl- 
edge, perception, and appreciation. 

An aficionado would react violent- 
ly to a foreigner’s suggestion that 
people go to a bullfight to see the 
gore, to satisfy their instincts for cru- 
elty and torture and killing. He ap- 
preciates the elements of suspense 
and danger that must exist in any 
good show; but he goes primarily to 
see the instinctive reactions of a val- 
iant animal and to admire the calm- 
ness, grace, dexterity, and courage of 
an artist. 

This attitude of the aficionado 
gives a hint of the moral judgment 
we should make of the bullfight. To 
those who really know and appreci- 
ate, it is not barbaric but artistic. And 
for the moralist, great art is its own 
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justification. It warrants abuse of the 
material with which it works: the 
charring of the wood, the cutting of 
the marble—and the destruction of 
the bull. 

And great virtue is its own de- 


fense. The personal thrill of the 


matador, apart from money and van- 
ity, lies in his triumph over fear. We 
all know that danger can be for us a 
painful, paralyzing thing of panic 
and paroxysm. But when a strong 
man has conquered it, so that he can 


SENTIMENT ON 
SENTIMENTALITY 


Sometimes we Catholics seem 
willing to relinquish certain good 
things to our non-Catholic 
friends. Thus, in the U.S. 
least, the interest of enthusiasts 
in the “humane” treatment of 
animals has sometimes provoked 
the satire of Catholics who are 
pleased to see in it a confusion of 
animals with human beings, a 
muddled theory of the “rights” 
and perhaps the “personality” of 
dogs, cats, and horses. 

But it is the satirists who have 
it backwards. To be humane does 
not mean to treat a dog like a per- 
son. It means to act like a human 
being. To act like a human being 
is to act with reason for your 
guide. When that reason is a 
Catholic’s, it is illumined by 
faith: by faith, for example, that 
God found all He had created 
good, including speechless ani- 
mals. 

Newark Advocate (2 July ’59). 





do with ease and calmness those 
things which once frightened him, 
he has a glorious feeling of strength 
and well- -being, of security and su- 
periority. And to attain the thrill of 
that feeling he will seek out danger 
that he may have recurrent triumph 
over fear. Some men need a jet, or a 
trapeze, or a souped-up racing car. 
The matador needs to face the sharp 
horns of a strong bull. 

Most Anglo-Saxons who condemn 
the bullfight are not so much con- 
cerned with the men in the ring as 
with the horses and the bulls. Cruel- 
ty to animals is the cardinal sin, as 
far as they are concerned, and they 
can’t stand it to see the bulls suffer. 

In modern bullfighting their ob- 
jection is partially deflated by the fact 


that horses are now protected by 
heavy mats. We no longer have the 


bloody, visceral spectacles which 
once nauseated sensitive souls. And 
partisans argue forcefully, if not al- 
ways conv incingly, that the suffering 
of the bull is not as serious as it 
scems. He does not live long enough 
to feel the full effect of his wounds. 

Be that as it may, the moral ques- 
tion still remains: are we justified in 
inflicting pain and death on an ani- 
mal, a creature of God, made sentient 
for some sensible purpose? 

In confronting this question we 
find two philosophical errors of 
which we should quickly dispose. 
The first has a formidable name: 
metempsychosis — better known as 
the transmigration of souls. It is a 
notion venerable in its antiquity, 
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with many adherents today in some 
parts of the world. If human souls in- 
habit the bodies of animals, then we 
must treat those animals with the 
same concern we would have for our 
fellow man. 

The second error has less profound 
roots. It is mainly sentimentality. It 
is the morality of feeling: we are sad 
when we see an animal suffer; so it 
must be a sin to inflict pain on a poor 
helpless brute. One of the extreme 
representatives of this school was 
Cowper, who wrote: “I would not 
enter on my list of friends the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.” What would he think about 
those wholesale “murderers” who 
spray fields with ppt? 

The extremists of this sentimental 


clique spend their time berating “vi- 
cious” doctors who practice vivisec- 
tion in an effort to combat cancer or 
to save children from pain. In strict 
logic, they would as soon see a child 


suffer as a white mouse. And their 
legislative lobby presses for laws re- 
quiring anesthetizing of pigs before 
sticking them in butchering. 

Some sentimentalists even become 
vegetarians; thus they will in no way 
condone slaughter of animals. And 
some have hieees known to will their 
property to pets. 

In the measure that rational 
thought influences these tenderheart- 
ed people, their basic fault is in as- 
cribing rights to animals as though 
they were persons. It is Catholic 
teaching that only persons have 


rights. You and I have received rights 
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from God, because we need them to 
accomplish the purpose for which 
He created us. We have them be- 
cause we are intelligent and free, 
because we are capable of responsi- 
bilities which correspond to the 
rights. They are rooted deep in our 
very personalities. If someone up- | 
roots them he harms us as persons. 

Man’s purpose is to serve God: to 
grow in the knowledge and love of 
God by making use of the rights the 
Creator has given him. All other cre- 
ated things are made to serve man. 
They fulfill their purpose by helping 
man to serve God, by helping man to 
achieve the complete development of 
his human personality in union with 
God. 

Since animals have no rights, we 
have no duty towards them. But we 
do have a duty to ourselves, our 
neighbors, and God. These duties de- 
termine the treatment we should give 
animals, which may belong to us or 
our neighbor, but, in any case, are all 
created by God to fit into his plan of 
things. We must treat them the way 
God intends. 

To ourselves we have a duty of 
practicing virtue: kindness, mercy, 
affection, generosity, calmness, pa- 
tience, strength, and self-control. If 
we are to develop these virtues effec- 
tively we must practice them con- 
stantly. Our personalities are inte- 
gral; the various facets of our charac- 
ter must fit into a consistent whole. 

We cannot be sure of our mercy to 
men if we are brutal to animals. We 
are not creatures of pure reason, able 





to discern calmly and act logically in 
all things. We are creatures of emo- 
tion and habit, of vice and virtue. If 
we are brutal to animals we train our- 
selves to be cruel to men. If we be- 
come angry at animals we lose our 
own self-control. 

Our duty to animals is a part of our 
duty to God. All lower creatures, in- 
cluding animals, are subject to man 
and created to serve man’s welfare. 
But they fit into God’s plan for the 
world, and we are obliged to treat all 
things in accordance with their na- 
ture, as given them by God. 

Animals have a sentient nature, 
capable of suffering, a trait they have 
in common with ourselves. We may 
use them freely for our reasonable 
wants and welfare, but we may not 
rightly abuse them. To inflict pain 
wantonly is not to satisfy a reason- 
able human need, but rather to serve 
a vicious perversion. So when man 
treats a brute cruelly for no sound 
purpose he does wrong, not because 
he violates any right a the animal, 
but because he misuses God’s crea- 
ture. He acts contrary to the plan of 
creation and the design and nature of 
creatures. 

One of God's greatest perfections 
is mercy; it shows in his care of all 
his creatures. He lets us share in his 
dominion over things; we should also 
share in his providence over them— 
his love and care and mercy. Such 
awareness of God’s love for his liv- 
ing, sentient creatures inspired St. 
Francis of Assisi to love the birds as 
his brothers. 
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December Selections of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





‘But With the Dawn, 
Rejoicing’ and ‘Ludmila’ 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


ary Exten Ketty: the name 

had music in it. I knew she 
was founder and president of the 
League of Shut-Ins. I also knew 
some other facts about her from arti- 
cles she had written in various maga- 
zines. So when she sent me a note 
from Marcus, Iowa, asking me to 
visit her at the Montfort Fathers’ cen- 
ter in Bay Shore, Long Island, I 
looked forward to meeting her. 

I arrived in time for a special 
Mass. As I knelt at the back of the 
church, I was acutely conscious of 
the wheeled cot in the center aisle. 
At the Communion, the officiating 
priest walked through the sanctuary 
gates and bent low over the cot with 
the Sacred Host. 

When Mass was over I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mary Ellen. 
Masses of dark curly hair framed a 
lovely face with sparkling eyes. 

We chatted of many things. All 
that Mary Ellen said revealed her 
deep sense of humor. She asked me a 
thousand questions about the Eu- 
rope she was planning to tour. 

The visit gave me a strange lift. 
Here was a beautiful girl who had 
been bedfast for 17 years. She had 
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only enough movement in her right } 
hand to write seven letters in one 
unbroken movement. The pain of 
rheumatoid arthritis was her con- 
stant companion. Yet she had be-! 
come the breadwinner for her fam- 
ily, a noted columnist, founder of 
the League of Shut-Ins, and editor | 
of Seconds Sanctified, which goes 
all over the world. 

It isn’t only the paper that goes all 
over the world; Mary Ellen goes, too. 
She has traveled over most of the 
U.S., Canada, and now Europe. She 
made fast friends everywhere, in- 
cluding famous movie stars like Lo- 
retta Young, Vic Mature, Joe E. 
Brown, Don Ameche, and Jimmy 
Stewart. 

Her wide travels, amusing experi- 
ences, heartaches—and joys—have| 
now been set down in an aspic of | 
wit for our delight in But With the | 
Dawn, Rejoicing. Asa shut-in, Mary | 
Ellen is strictly American Roman- 
esque, though her manner of ex- 
pressing herself is largely American 
Gothic. Something of this wonder- 
ful quality is admirably shown in 
the letter Mary Ellen wrote her fa- 
ther shortly after his death. 





‘BUT WITH THE DAWN, REJOICING’ AND ‘LUDMILA’ 


“You have been gone for several 
days; yet it is impossible to believe 
that you are gone forever. Your fa- 
vorite chair, your ashtray, glasses, 
overcoat—all your things have a wait- 
ing look . . . and a lost look, too, as 
though aware that their usefulness 
is Over. 

“As a friend wrote in a letter that 
came this morning: ‘Something 
loved is never lost; you loved Mike, 
so you will always have Mike.’ That 
is surely the way it is, dad, for just 
as I am part of you, so are you part 
of me. 

“Your household talents seemed 
limited to replacing a fuse, putting 
on storm windows, and washing 
dishes. But whatever you did you 
did well and with no complaint. I’m 
glad we were such good friends, 
dad, and our tastes so alike (especial- 
ly when it came to mom’s chicken 
gravy ). 

“In trying now to list the reasons 
why my heart is overflowing with 
gratitude, I must say thanks for my 
first real-hair doll, clock, and suit- 
case; the coat with the beaver collar; 
all the popcorn you fed me. Thanks, 
too, for your tears, heartaches; your 
forgiveness when I disappointed 
you; for the comfort you gave me, 
your encouragement, the example 
of patience you set for me. Thanks 
for the way you always looked at 
me—as though I were something 
special—and for the gentle way you 
spoke my name.” 


As a Catholic Digest Book Club 
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bonus book we have chosen Lud- 
mila, by Paul Gallico. The book has 
all the gaiety and charm that one as- 
sociates with the Christmas season 
and the fascination that goes with 
the word magic of Paul Gallico. 

Ludmila is a legend of Liechten- 
stein, the story of the little Weakling, 
a cow for which St. Ludmila (the 
milkmaid saint) brought wondrous 
things to pass. When the herds were 
taken up to the mountain pastures 
for the summer no one would have 
expected the little cow to lead all the 
fabulous milk givers of the herd at 
the end of the season. Yet through 
the faith of Father Polden and the 
power of St. Ludmila, working 
through her little namesake, the 
Weakling achieves the impossible. 

The full story will enchant you, 
and it is all the more memorable be- 
cause of the truly gorgeous drawings 
of Reisie Lonette, plentifully scat- 
tered through the volume. 

But With the Dawn, Rejoicing is 
a 182-page book published at $3 by 
the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee. Doubleday & Co., New York, 
published Ludmila, 63 pages Cillus- 
trated ), at $2. 

The two books will come to you 
for the usual price of $2.95. They 
will make ideal Christmas presents 
for a child and a grownup, though 
Ludmila will be read with equal de- 
light by old and young. To join the 
book club, write: Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD129, 100 6th Ave., 
New York City 13. 
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WHAT’S NEW AND BETTER 





A creative project for the whole 
family to enjoy together, as well as 
one that can help solve holiday 
decorating problems, comes from 
Stained Glass Color Art, Inc., of 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. They’ve come 


up with a simple and effective meth- 
od of converting ordinary clear glass 


windows into handsome stained 
glass. Simply choose one of a wide 
selection of Nativity scenes, rub it 
with oil, color it with ordinary cray- 
on, and presto, you will have a 
Christmas window everyone is bound 
to admire. 


Christmas shoppers who prefer to 
do their gift getting from the com- 
fortable depths of an armchair 
would do well to consider the tooth- 
some products afforded by Gethsem- 
ani Farms, Abbey of Gethsemani, 
Trappist, Kentucky. The oldest Trap- 
pist monastery in America offers a 
splendid selection of food gifts. 
Trappist cheese has a matchless fla- 
vor, since the monks are experts in 
the ageless art of cheese making. 
Hams, bacon, and sausage from their 


log-cabin smokehouse are _ hickory- 
cured and carefully aged. And the 
Trappist bakeshop fruitcake owes 
much of its fine flavor to a well- 
known Kentucky product — bonded 
bourbon. 


Another comfortable way to check 
off names on a meandering gift list 
and do good at the same time is to 
remember the wines made by the 
Christian Brothers in Napa, Califor- 
nia. This year the Brothers have 
packaged their wares in a new and 
unusual Gothic-Arch Christmas box 
in glowing colors, picturing the chap- 
el and vineyards at Mont LaSalle in 
the famous Napa valley. These wine- 
making Brothers belong to the teach- 
ing Order founded in France by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle in 1680. 
All profits go to maintain Christian 
Brothers’ schools in the San Fran- 
cisco province. 


One of the country’s leading sup- 
pliers of religious goods has an- 
nounced the five most popular gifts 
picked by people with a priest or nun 
on their Christmas-gift lists: books, 
leather goods, fountain pens, writing 
paper, and watches. 


Speaking of watches, one of the 
most radical—and attractive—ones 
on the market is actually powered 
by chemical energy stored in a tiny 
energizer. It is Hamilton’s revolu- 
tionary Electric Watch, first new 
concept in timekeeping in nearly 500 
years. Incredibly accurate, it elimi- 
nates all winding on or off the wrist, 
has one third fewer parts than any 
other watch. Cost, $89.50 up. 
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DELUXE Edition $19.95 
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OUS'’' SUNDAY MISSAL 

revolutionary new 
arrangement now lets you 
follow the Mass without 
turning back and forth. 
Each Mass complete in one 
section. 50 color illustra- 
tions, large easy-to-read 
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ST. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 
. truly the finest, most 
up-to-date, easiest-to-fol- 
low Missal. Extra-large 
type, Confraternity Ver- 
sion, contains over 50 full 
color illustrations. Simpli- 
fied arrangement. 
ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 
DELUXE Edition $12.50 


sion. 

ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 
ST. JOSEPH CATHOLIC DELUXE Edition $12.50 
MANUAL . .. new illus- 
trated guide to Catholic 
Devotions, with Novenas, 
Mass Prayers, the Sacra- 
ments, the Church Year 
explained, Practical Dic- 
tionary.Over 1000 pages. 
157 full color illustrations. 


ST. JOSEPH SUNDAY 
MISSAL .. . the tradition- 
al Sunday Missal. Over 25 
unforgettable color illus- 
trations, Latin-English Or- 
dinary, Confraternity Ver- 
sion. GENUINE LEATH- 


ARTCRAFT Edition $5.95 £ ER GOLD EDGED EDI- 
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. Holy Bible [| Artcraft $9.95 [| Deluxe $19.95 2. Catholic Picture Bible $4.95 
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. St. Joseph Continuous Sunday Missal [] Artcraft $5.95 [_] Deluxe $12.50 
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